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Aotes. 


DOMESTIC AND FUNERAL EXPENSES IN CORK 
AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 

The following items are from the Common-Place 
Book of Alderman Thomas Pembrock, who was 
Mayor of Cork in 1733. Like all other such books, it 
contains an undigested mass of curious entries of 
all kinds, put together at different periods of his 
life. This MS. throws much light on the private 
life of a worthy Irish alderman of the period, who 
seems to have been very fond of himself, but not 
= to hospitality. Cork at this time had abun- 

ance of good beef and mutton, but it lacked the 
delicacies and luxuries of life, for which Alderman 

Pembrock seems to have cultivated a keen relish. 

For instance, on Sept. 22, 1733, Stephen Win- 

throp purchased for him in London the following 

bon-bons, viz. :— 


Fine comfits, almonds, Savoyamber 6lb. at 2s. 8d. 
Creatures, fine puffs, sugar rings ... Sib. at 3s. 
Green plumbs and black do. 3lb. at 3s. 
Dried damsons, rock candies 3lb. at 3s. 
Garlands, walnuts, dried grapes Sib. at 3s. 
Yellow plumbs, fine shells ... . 2lb. at 3s. 
Clear cakes, dried cherries 2lb. at 3s. 
Moss and jumbles 2lb. at 3s. 
Pipins, quarter quinces 101b. at Is. 6d. 
Dried apples, past knotts 7b. at 2s 





Clear past rasb., do. lun. 4lb. at 2 
Dried apricots... ae joi 1lb. at 6s. 
Dried currants, cinnamon comfits 2plb. at 4s 
Janoa paste ™ om as llb at — 





Exchange duty, &c. 5llb. £610 0 
July 4, 1725. Wm. Taylor purchased for him 
at Lisbon :— 
7 Ib. peaches at 480 reis per Ib. 
5 1b. plumbs at 300 reis per Ib 
101b. open pears at 240 reis per Ib. 
41b. whole pears at 160 reis per lb. 
4 1b. Lisbon citron at 300 reis per lb. 
4 lb. of abouzice at 160 reis per lb. 
In all, 34 Ib. 740 reis. 
At the same time Richard Rowland bought for 
him, in Barbadoes, sweetmeats :— 
6 1b. Ginger wet, sweetmeat in a pot 
11 1b. green sweetmeat in a pot 
10 1b. pines in a pot 


at 3s. 9d. per Ib. 
at 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
at 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Four pots cost ls. 3d., no duty, Ke. £i 0 0 
Aug. 4, 1733. Patrick Archer purchased for 
him at Nantes :— 
2 doz. China plates at 13s.; 1 large dish, 4 second size, 
4 third—the nine cost 2/.; 4 small dishes and 8 soup 
plates, 1/.; box and duty, 4s. 6d.; charges in Cork, 
3s. 3d.—total, 41. 13s. 9d. 


Sept. 3, 1725. Nat. Barry bought for him in 
Bristol :— 

2 doz. glass saucers for holding sweetmeats at 4s. 4d. 
per doz. 

2 doz. glass coffee dishes at 4s. 4d. per doz. 

4 doz. glass fruit baskets at 6s. 6d. per doz. 

6 doz. jelly glasses at 1s. 9d. per doz. 


2 doz. 

In 1712, a buckskin pair of breeches cost in 
Cork, 14s. In 1730, a labourer’s wage was 64d. 
per day ; in 1731, a mason’s wage was 18d. per 
day. In 1734, an English hat cost 17s. ; and, in 
1735, a hat, bought from Matthew Heas, April 19, 
who lived in Old Bridewell Lane, Cork, cost 4s. 4d. 
At Mr. Morley’s cant, 27th April, 1738, two 
reams of Amsterdam paper cost 8s. 8d. ; a reading 
stand, 6$d.; a large screen, showing Solomon’s 
wisdom and judgment, 17s. 3d. Sept. 12, 1737, 
John Organ had for making three pairs of breeches, 
14d. ; and for one waistcoat, ditto, 1s. 6d. He gives 
us the following particulars about two wigs made 
by James Graham :— 

“1739, May and July, gave him nine ounces of grey 
hair, bought of Robert Woulfe’s wife at 5s. 6d. per oz. 
Paid him, 31 July, 1739, for making the two wigs, 5s. 
each, and on Oct. 3 bought 2} oz. of grey hair to make 
another wig, with some hair that was left. Making a 
loose coat, Dec. 10, 1732 (the worst and dearest I ever 
bought), 3} of cloath, bought of Luke Keeffe at 5s. 6d. ; 
3 doz. buttons, 1s. 6d.; 4 oz. mohair, 4d.; thread and 
silk, 6d. ; canvas and tape, 3d.; making of said coat, 3s. 
Total, £1 3s. 54d.” 

As a source of recreation, Alderman Pembrock 
possessed both a bowling-green and a billiard table ; 
the former stood on the ground occupied by the 


whip-sillibub glasses. 





Theatre Royal, George’s Street, Cork, which is now 
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being removed to erect the new Post Office, &c. 
The bowls were marked with the owner’s initials ; 
they were not to be removed out of the green. 
April 23, 1722, he paid James Eagleston, of Cork, 
4s. 6d. a pair for eight pairs of bowls, and John 
Plants, for turning billiard balls, 1s. 74d. a pair, 


and for elephants’ teeth, 1s. 6d. per lb. A pair of 
backgammon tables cost 5s. 5d. An arch week- 
day clock, made by a workman, 1735: 16]b. of 
brass at 18d. per Ib.; steel and iron, 2s. 2d.; bell, 
2s.; lead weights, 3s. 6d.; wire and lines, 1s. ; 
graving and finishing, lls. 6d.; making, lJ. 5s. 


Total, 31. 9s. 2d. The maker of his wife’s gold 
watch was John Douglas, London, and his own 
silver one, John Banister, Liverpool. At last, the 
tarda podagra overtakes him, although he must 
have been a sportsman in a small way, for, June 1, 
1737, he paid Robert Clark, saddler, for making a 
new pommel to his morocco saddle, 2s. 2d., and a 
ditto unto his hunting saddle, 1s. 6d., &e. Aug. 1, 
1745, “ The length of the hoops in my bed, to keep 
the clothes from me when in the gout, to be 84 
feet long, the upper and middle hoop to be 8 feet 
long ; let the hoops be free from notts or nobbs.” 
This MS. also contains several pages of births, 
deaths, and marriages in his family—Winthrops, 
Murphys, Rochforts, Knapps, Pembrocks, &c. 
He married Sarah Murphy, April 18, 1711, and 
she died Dec. 7, 1750; his father, William Pem- 
brock, died Dec. 30, 1707, 

“and was buried in the family vault in the parish church 
of 8. Peter's, Cork, in the north-west part thereof, under 
the fourth aisle; the west part goes under the Master of 
the Blue Boys’ seat to the west wall of said aisle, and to 
the east to the seat of Mehel Hews, joiner, and to the 
north joining the alley that goes to the east and west, 
and to the south, to the south end of said Hews’s seat. 
It need not be opened only in the alley that goes north 
and south, but the west side of Mehel Hews’s seat must 
always be taken down, for there is one large stone that 
covers that part of the vault.” 

There is a tombstone over this vault, 

“bought by David Rochfort, Jem and Will. Winthrop, 
which cost them five pounds ; brought from Carrigrohane, 
and fixed on the same vault by Darby Sullivane, stone 
cutter. I Tho. Pembrock paid him for cutting the fol- 
lowing on said stone 18s. 6d., that is lid. a letter: 

“*Here Lyeth the Body of William Pembrock, who 
departed this life the 30% of December, 1707. Here 
lyeth the body of Mary Pembrock, the wife of William 
Pembrock, who departed this life the 17 of February, 

723.” 

“ The tombstone is 7} feet long and 33 feet wide.” 

All these memorials perished when the ancient 
church of St. Peter’s was taken down in 1782, and 
all the leaden coffins were carted off and sold for 
old metal, as well as those of Sir Mathew Deane 
and his lady, benefactors to the parish, and founders 
of the parish schools. Their effigies still remain 


in a small chapel at the north-east end of the 
church in a mutilated condition ; restored, how- 
ever, as far as possible, by the care of the Ven. 8. 
M‘Kyle, D.D., Archdeacon of Cork. The follow- 





ing bills of the expenses of his iether and mother’s 
funers als are recorded in this MS.: 


The funeral expenses of my father Wm. Pembrock, 
Jan., 1707. 





Paid Ald. Cotterell for mourning --- £26 14 108 
Paid Ald. Simon Dring for do. _.... oa were 
Paid Wm. Brian for do. ; 7 2 411 
Paid for 394 yds. of moade at 2 2s. 2d. eed 457 
Paid for 163} yds. of lutestring at 3s. 8d. 218 8 
Paid Robt. Weeks for gloves 613 0 
Paid the tailor for atte men and women’s 
clothes va ‘ io 1ll 0 
Paid for shoes . _ aie na 110 
Paid for the pall 6s., cloaks 6s., porters 
4s. 4d., the Warner Is. ld. 017 5& 
Paid Church Warden 3s. 4d., Minister and 
Clerk 5s., Sexton 3s., 1s. 8d. for the Peals 013 0 
Paid for timber, mason, carpenter and 
labourer ; 018 4 
Paid for Coffin making, besides I found the 
cloath 129 
£61 17 54 


The funeral expenses of my mother Mary Pembrock, 


Feb. 20, 1723. 


Paid for 68} ells lutestring at 3s. 4d. per ell 
2 pieces cypress 43} yds. at about 11d. 
Paid for a suit of mourning for + Biddy 


£13 8 


~ 
_ 
ia 
bo co 
we 


Rochfort_.. 6.53 
Paid for gloves to Walter Ham aii ils 115 9 
Paid Minister, Church Warden, Clerk, ‘ 

Sexton, Xe. ... a = - 013 8 


Dennis for oak 
2 yds. black cloath 


The coffin cost Mr. 
squares, &c., 6s. 3d., 


9s., 


12s., 4 yds. baze 4s., 1m. tacks ls., 2 Ib. 
pitch 5d., nails 9d., making but 4s. 4d. ... 116 5 
For wine, brandy, &c., at wake and funeral 1 510 
84 yds. new cloath for a shroud and shift at 
2s. 8d. ; making, 1s. 4d. me 140 
For the pall and ~The dy and stands, ke., 
Geo. Woods ... 13 0 
For rosemary, 1s. ; warning ‘and burying, 
ls. 1d. ; Cate Howell, 14s. ae ae 016 1 
Paid maid, 5s. 5d.; porters 4s. 4d. that 
carried her to the grave . 09 9 
Paid for figures and date of the year to Mr. 
Gary, ls. 1d. aa 
£28 16 7 


Funeral expenses of David Rochfort, Jun., 

Feb. 18, 1731 :-— 

For — yds. of Irish holland at 3s. 
scarves and cypress 

— doz. of white top gloves at 12s, per doz. 


éd. for 


— yds. of black cypress at lld., for men 
mourners 

— doz. of black shammy gloves, not lined, 
at 10s. 


parlour, ‘staircase, and 
and for the pall 
the stands, 


Paid for hanging - the 
one room above stairs, 
and four men with staffs, 


sconces, Xe. eee £2 6 0 
Paid the minister, clerk, sexton wu 012 0 
For the coffin, 29 feet of oak 7 lank 3 $ thick, 

at 23d. per foot on RS 
2 yds. black cloath, lls.; 4 yds. flannel, 3s. ; 

2Ib. pitch, 4d. an aa bon 014 4 
4 cwt. (2) 10d. nails, 5d. ; hinges, 4d. ; 

letters D. R.,1731, 1s. _... ose de 01 9 
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} doz. squares at 7d. per doz., 4s. 44d. ; 
i handles, 2s. 4d. ; } m. job tacks, 


6id.; 3 m. white tacks, ls. 3d. £0 8 6 
For making the coffin, to Richd. White aoe 0 5 & 


3 doz. paper escutcheons at 4d., 8 do. on 

cloath, 8s.; 2 ewt. (?) rosemary, Is. 1d. ; 

warning to the burial, 1s. 1d... sia 12 4 

The following inscriptions to different members 
of the family, formerly in St. Peter’s Church, 
Cork, now lost, are recorded in this MS. :— 

“Here lyeth the body of David Rochfort, who de- 
parted this life the 17 of October, 1727, aged 63 years.’ 

‘Here lyeth the body of Benjamin Winthrop, who 
departed this life the 30 November, 1729, azed 51 years.” 

“Here lyeth the body of Elizabeth Rochfort, wife of 

David Rochfort, and daughter of William Pe mbrock, who 
departed this life the 6" day of September, 1741, aged 64 
years. 
a: Here lyeth the body of Bridget Winthrop, wife of 
Benjamin Winthrop, and daughter of William Pembrock, 
who departed this life the 15 day of October, 1744, aged 
65 years.” 

Last of all, the Alderman died also ; the blanks 
which he oe for the date of his decease have been 
filled up by another hand :— 

“Thomas Pembrock, Esq., son of William Pembrock, 
departed this life (19) day of (September, 1754), aged 
(71) years.” 

The MS. also contains a catalogue of books and 
their prices, a number of extracts from the archives 
of the Corporation of Cork, and, what is of the 
greatest importance and value, a perfect list of the 
bailiffs of Cork from the year 1318 to 1608-9. 
This list must have been obtained from some of 
the Corporation records of Cork, now lost, as its 
existence was quite unknown until the discovery 
of this Common-Place Book. The writer purposes 
to print it amongst the appendices in his forth- 
coming edition of the Council Book of the Corpora- 
tion of Cork from 1609 to 1800. R. C, 

Cork. 

[We are not responsible for the arithmetical calcula- 
tions. | 





THE “SECOND CALAIS” ROLL OF ARMS. 
(Concluded from p. 325.) 

53. Herham, 8" Roger, 12. Paly vnde arg. and gu. 

54. Hussey, S* John, 42. Or, a crosse vert. 

55. de Kerdeston, 8* Wm., 66. Gu. a saltier engr. arg. 

56. Kirketott, S* ......,48. Mascaly or & sa. 

57. Langford, S* Nicolas, 11. Paly of 6 gu. & or,a 
bend arg. 

58. de Langford, S* Cristofer (in margin Tho.), 13. 
Paly of 6 arg. & gu. on a cheife az. a lion pass. gard. or. 


53. “ Roger de Heyham” (Beds), Parl. Roll. Paly arg. 
and i. on a chief gu. 3 escallops or. 
“John de la Husee,” Jenyns’ Ordinary, p. 78; 
A. arms, a label gu. 
55. © William de Kerdeston” (Norfolk), Parl. Roll; 
same arms. 
56. “William de Kyrketofte,” Second Dunstable Roll ; 
same arms. 
57. ‘“*S* Nicol Langeforde,” 
Paly of 6 or and gu. a ‘bend az. 
58. “S* Jon Langelford,” Ashmolean Roll, 24-17 ; same 


Ashmolean Roll, 24-3. 





59. Langton, S* ......, Baron de Walton in lanc’, 117. 
Arg. 3 chevrons gu. 

60. Latymer, S* Warrine, 61. Gu. across patonce or, 
thereon 5 maunches gu. alii water bouges. 

61. de Layborne, S' John, 83. Az. 6 lions ramp. arg. 3, 
2, 1, a border engr. or. 

62. Layborne, S* ......, 1 


» 


5. Gu. 6 lions ramp. arg. 


_ 


63. de Layton, S* Christofer, 86. Arg. a fesse sa. entre 
6 cross crosslets fitchy sa. 

64. de Lisle, 8" John, 26. Gu. a lion passant gardant 
arg. crow ned or. 

65. de Lisle, 8* Warren, 27. Arg. a lion passant gar- 
dant gu. crowned or 

66. Lovell, S* William, 51. Vndee or & gu. a label of 
3 pe ndants gobone arg. & az. 

67. = Ludlowe, S* Christofer, 24. Or, a lion ramp. sa. 

68. Lynburye, Ss John, 19. Arg. an escocheon sa. 
entre 8 cinquefoyles gu. 

69. de la Mare, S* Piers (but Payne Delamar in Harl. 
1068), 52. Gu. 2 lions pass. card. arg. 

70. de Mereworth, 8 John, 70. Arg. a chevron gu. 
entre 10 cross crosslets 8a. 

71. Molton (in margin Motun), S* Wm., 40. Arg. 3 


fleurs-de-lis ea. entre 7 cross crosslets sa. a border ong en. 


72. Monthermer, St Edward, 4. Or, an eagle displ. 
vert, a border gu. with 8 lions pass. gard or. 
73. Mordack, 8" John, 34. Losengy sa. & or potius 
(i.e. “rather”); fretty sa. (Harl. 1068 has Or, fretty sa.) 
74. Mortymer, S* William, 47. Az. seme de flewrs-de- 
lis arg. 
75. Moune (in margin Mohun), 8" Reignold, 23. Or, 
a cross engr. sa. « file (¢.¢. label) of 5 poynts gobony arg. 
& gu. 
76. de Nevo’ (Neborogh alias Nebor, Harl. 1068), S* 
Robt., 60. Bendy of 6 or & az. a border engr. gu. 
. de Norwich, S* John, 72. Per pale az. & gu. a 
lion i ramp. erm. 
. de Palie, 8* John, 101. Gu. a Jend varry entre 6 
crosses potent or. 
79. Paveley, S* John, 79. Az. a cross flory or, a mart- 
let arg. (i.e. in dexter chief’). 
80. Paveley, S* Walter, 85. Gu. 3 lions pass. gard. 
arg. on a Lend az. 35 mullets or. 





arms. “‘ Johan de Langeford” (Derby and Notts), Parl. 
Roll. Paly or and gu. a bend arg. 

60. Warine, son and heir of Thomas, first Baron 
Latimer of Braybrook, ob. 1334. Then aged twenty-six, 
and died 1349 (Courthope, Historic Peerage). 

j2. “ Richard de Leyburne ” (Yorks), Parl. Roil; same 
arms. “ Nicholas de Leyburne” (same co.), ibid. ; like 
urms with a label az 

63. “M. Tho. de Laton,” Cotgrave’s Roll, p. 25. 
Arg. a fess inter 6 crosslets sa. 

64. John de Lisle, second Baron of Rugemont; son 
and heir of Robert, first Baron, ob. 1342. Then aged 
twenty-four. Knight of the Garter. Died 1356 
(Courthope, Historic Peerage). 

67. “John Ludlowe,” same arms, “tail estant,”’ 
Jenyns’ Ordinary, p. 62. 

72. Edward Monthermer (of ......), probably younger 
son of Ralph, first Baron. Not summoned to Parliament 
after 1337 (Courthope, Historic Peerage 

73. “S* Tho. de Mordack,” First Dunstable Roll, or 
fretty sa.; and “‘ Thomas Mordac” (Northampton and 
Rutland), Parl. Roll, the same. 

77. “*M. de Norwyz,” Cotgrave’s Roll, p. 11. Per pale 
arg. (but Jenyns’ Ordinary, p. 61, ‘John Norwich” has 
az.) and gu. a lion ramp. erm. “John de Nortwyche,” 
Second Dunstable Roll; same arms as roll. 
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Pechay, S* Walter, 114. Arg. a crosse florie gu. 
en -- premier quartier an escocheon quarterly sa. & or. 
82. Pereus, S* Richard, 22. Quarterly arg. & sa. on 
the first quarter a mullet gu. 
83. Porchester, S* , 94. 
84. Poynings, 8 John (Cristopher, 
Barry of 6 or & vert, a baston gu. 


Or, 8 barres sa. 


Harl. 1068), 44. 


85. Poynings, 8* Tho. (John, Harl. 1068), 45. vt 
supra, a baston gobon y arg. & gu. 

86. Risleigh, s , 107. Or, 3 lions ramp. az. 

87. Robsert, S* . , 99. Vert, a lion ramp. or; alii 


or, a lion ramp. vert. 
88. de Rochford, 8 
label of 5 nend 


Tho., 29. Quarterly or & gu. a 


tnis az. 


89. de Rookby, 8" Robt., 90. Arg. a chevron sa. entre 
3 rooks sa. 

90. de St Maure, S* John, 93. Erm. 2 chevrons gu. 

91. Samby, S* John, 20. Arg. fretty az. 

92. de Say, S* Geffrey, 81. Quarterly or & gu 

93. De ’scures, S8* John, 111. Az. fretty or. 

94. de Sennyle (Sencille, Harl. 1068), S* Sym n, 91. 


Az. a bend or entre 8 cross crossle ts fi chy or. 
95. de Stafford, 8' Rauf, 63. Or, a chevron gu. 





96. Stormy’, 8° John, 25. Sa. a lion pass. gard. arg. 

97. le Stratton, Seigneur, 89. Or, 2 barres gu. an es- 
cocheon gu. in cheif. 

98. de Sutton, 8". John, 71. Or, 3 chevernells sa. 

99. Swynerton, S' Roger, 50. Arg. a cross flory sa. a 
label of 53 ndants gu. 

100. Talbott, S* John, 109. Gu. a lion ramp. or, a 


border engr. or, a bendlet az. 
101. Talbott de Bashall in lanc’, 8’ , 95. Arg. 5 
lions ramp. az. vel purp. 
102. de Thornton, S* Piers, 106. Arg. 


escarous s or. 


on a bend gu. 3 


31. “ M. Walter de Percehay,’ 
of Colvile” (arg. a cross patée gu.) 
recerceie gu 

82. “S* Rich. de Perreres,” Nativity Roll, No. 56; 
same arms, but in first quarter seven mullets. “ Richard 
de Pererers” (Leicester), Parl. Roll ; same arms as roll. 

86. This is the coat of Ripley, and probably the name 
in the roll was originally Ripleigh 

87. Or, a lion ramp. vert, are the arms of Robsart. 

88. “Rauf de Rochf rd,’ Jenyns’ Ordinary, p. 81; 


*Cotcrave’s Roll. “ Arms 
“and a bordure 





same arms. “S* Robert de Rochford,” First Dunstable 
Roll Quarterly or and gu. a Lordure engrar led sa. “S 
Roger de Rochford,” ibid. ; the same, but bordure arg. 

89. “ Thoma ‘de Rookby,” Jenyns’ Ordinary, p. 75; 
game arms 

90. “S* Lauren” , S* Nicole Semor,” Ashmolean 
Roll, 27-12, and 36; irg. two chevrons gu. differenced. 

a. “F Th o. Sandeby,” Ashmolean Roll, 12-9; same 
arms. “ Robert de San jedi ” (Lincoln), Parl. Roll; same 
arms. 

93. “S* John de Scures,” First Dunstable Roll; same 
arms. “John de Scures” (Wilts and Hants), Parl. Roll; 
same arms. 


05. Raly ' 1 Rar Ste oped often % ‘ 
ve. La , Second aaron Stanord, area e 3 
5. Ralph nd Baron Stafford nine in 1308; 





son and Edmund, first Baron, od. 1308. Created | 
Earl of Stafford in 1351; Knight of the Garter; died 
1372 (Courthope, Historic Peerage). 

96. “John Sturmfe”; Sa. a lion saliant arg., Jenyns’ 
Ordinary, p. 62 

98. “S* John de Sutton,” Second Dunstable Roll; 


same arme. S* Jon Sutone fys,” Ashmolean Roll, 18- 
10; same arms, with a label of three pendants gu. 

99. “S* Rog. de Swyn’ston,” Nativity Roll,-No. 70; 
Arg. a cross patée sa. 

101. “ S* Edmond Talbot,” First Dunstable 


Roll ; Arg. 


three lions ramp. purp. 





103. Tracy, St John, 16. Or, 2 bends gu. a label of 5 
pendants az. an escallop sa. betwene the bends 
as Trussell, 8‘ John, 49. Arg. a cross formy flory 


wi05 Trussell, S* ..., 88. Arg. fretty gu. lez ioynts 
pomels de or. 
106. Tymperley, S* ..., 103. Gu. 3 escocheons arg 





107. de Verdon, S* C hristo fer, 65. Sa. a lion 
arg. a chess-rook gu. sur l’es spaule. 

108. Verdon, 8" John, 64. Sa a lion rar 

109. de Vere, 8" Richard, 
border verry. 

110. Walkington, S" 
mullets arg. pierced gu. 

111. Walleys (Welws uyne, 
Gu. a bend erm. 

112. de la Warre, S" 
or, entre 7 cross crosslets fitchy 

13. de Watenald, 8' Wm., 
alii arg. 


ranip. 





upand arg. 
verily or & gu, a 


Gu. on a chevron az. § 


Wm., 5. 


Harl. 1068), S* John, 105, 
William, 74. 
arg. 





114. Wauton, S' Wm., 6, Arg. a chevron sa. in the 
dexter poynt a martlet gu. 

115. Willoughby, S* Robt., 87. Gu. a cross recercelée 
arg. a bendlet sa. 

116. la Zouche, 8S William, 55. Gu. 10 besants or, a 

canton endent. in base erm. 

117. la Zouche, S* Simon, 54. Az. 10 besants or, 4, 3, 

21. 


JAMES GREENSTREET. 


‘Awn’p,” “Aunp.”—In Halliwell’s excellent 
Dictionary is the following entry :—”" Awn’d, or- 
dained; Yorksh. Kennett (MS. Lansd. 1033) gives 
the example—I am awn’d to ill luck, 7. ¢. it is my 
peculiar destiny or fortune.” In Ray’s Glossary 
of North Country Words is the entry :—“ Aund, 
ordained ; forsan per contractionem. I am aund 
to this luck ; 4. e. ordained.” 


Roll, 27-3: same 


103. “S* Jon Tracy,” Ashmolean 
(Worcester), 


arms, sans label. “ William de Tracy” 
Parl. Roll; same arms, sans label. 

104. “ Trussell,’”’ Ashmolean Roll, 14-18; 
moline floriated gu. 

105. “ M. Trussell le Cousin,” Cotgrave’s Roll, p. 18; 
same arms 


Arg. a cross 





106. John Philipot, Somerset, in his Church Notes of 
Kent (Harl. 3917, fo. 12"), gives from Otford Church, 
“Tymperly,” gu. three escutcheons arg. (the arms of 


roll), with a crescent for difference. 

108. John, first Baron Verdon of the younger line; 
presumed to have been son of Thomas Verdon, Lord of 
Brickesworth, co. Northampton. Aged sixteen on June 24, 
1316. Summoned to _—— it till 1342, but never 
after (Courthope, Historic Peerage). ‘ Verdoun,” Ash- 
molean Roll; same arms. tho mas de Verdoun” 
(Northampton and Rutland), P, rl. Roll; same arms. 

110. “ William de Wakyntoii,” Second Dunstable Roll ; 
Gu. a chevron arg.......arg. 

















111. “S* John de Waleys,” First Dunstable Roll; Erm. 
a bend gu. 
116. (?) William la Zouche (of He aryngworth), subse- 


and succeeded his 


quently second Baron, son of Eudo, 
2: aged thirty 


grandfather William, first Baron, ob. 1: 
in 1352, and summoned to Parliament (vité@ avi) in that 
year; died 1382 (Courthope, Historic Peerage). We 
have in this coat, by the indentation of its base line, a 
remarkable confirmation of the opinion often express sed, 
that the canton indicates the banner borne by a knight- 
banneret. 
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In reprinting Ray’s collection for the English 
Dialect Society I added the note, by way of pro- 
test against such a guess, that “ awnd being short 
for ordained is out of the question.” I now “make 
a note ” that the true etymology has appeared. 

Mr. Atkinson, in his Cleveland Glossary, has the 
right idea. He connects the word with the 
“OQ, N. audid,” meaning thereby the Icelandic 
audit. But if any one who consults Cleasby and 
Vigfusson’s Icelandic Dictionary will (after finding 
audit on p. 31) just turn over the leaf, and examine 
the word audna—to be ordained by fate—he will 
find there all that he wants. He will also find 
that the verb audna is a derivative of the substan- 
tive audr, fate, of which the Old Swedish form 
was ide. This is the very result which Mr. At- 
kinson suspected. I have merely supplied the 
missing link in the chain of his evidence. 

Watter W. SKear. 
Cambridze. 


“ Osmonps.”—This word frequently occurs in old 
inventories, but is not commonly found in dic- 
tionaries. Halliwell and Wright tell us it is 
some kind of iron. Jacobs defines it as “a kind 
of ore of which ironis made.” This is undoubtedly 
the true explanation of the English use of the 
word, for in William Salmon’s Builder's Guide, a 
book published near the beginning of the last 
century, we are told that “a last of osmonds or 
ironstone is 4000 weight,” p. 150. 

In Swedenborg’s treatise, De Ferro, there is an 
account of the osmond process of iron manufacture. 

Mase Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Sworp or Cuarves I. anp Cromwetu.—The 
following order of Oliver’s Council of State seems 
worth preserving in print, and I should like to 
hear whether anything further is known of the 
sword here mentioned. The High Court of 
Justice, consisting of over 130 commissioners, sat 
on Tuesday, 25th May, 1658, in Westminster 
Hall, for “‘the trial of John Hewet, Doctor of 
Divinity ; John Mordant, Esq. ; Thomas Wood- 
cock, Gent.; Sir Henry Slingsby, Knight ; and 
William Clayton, Esq., for high treason” (news- 
papers in M. Stace’s Cromwelliana, fol. 1810, 
p. 172) :— 

“Tuesday, 18th May, 1658.—Ordered by the Lord 
Protector and the Council of State, ‘That Col. Humphreys 
doe forthw" deliv’ to the p'son who is appoynted Sword 
bearer for the High Court of Justice, the sword form’ly 
belonging to the late King, and w* was heretofore 
bought of him for the use of his Highness and accordingly 
payd for.’"—P, 623, Council Entry Book, No. 106, in 
the Public Record Office. 

Henxy W. Henrrey. 


Sasnatn Laws.—A friend has pointed out to 
me a singular paragraph in the Haddingtonshire 
Courier, of October 15, 1875, under the news from 





the parish of Innerwick, which I think is worthy 
of preservation in “N. & Q.” Perhaps some of 
your readers may be able to supplement this note : 

“Sappath Law 1x Open Times.—An_ esteemed 
correspondent, given to antiquarian researches, has come 
upon the following amusing kirk session record of this 
parish :—‘Sabbath, 17 September, 1654—The Session 
consedering of ane ordinar abuse of the Sabbath by 
secret masking (brewing), knacking (thrashing) of bier 
on Sabbath morning and bringing in of water, and after 
sermon spending the tyme in tattling and looking of 
heads and such lyk profanations, does therefor recomend 
to the elders to be exact in taking notice off and sup- 
pressing such abuses, and delating the incorrigible.’ 
Have any of our antiquarian friends, in the course of 
their researches, come upon a law of the Church which 
forbids the mutual search of heads on the Sabbath days?” 

S. 

“Tue Tart Pinta.”—In Part I. of the 
Children’s Treasury of Song, just published, I 
find the editor, Mr. F. T. Palgrave, saying, at 
p. 144, in a note on the word “Pinta” in 
Macaulay’s poem on the Spanish Armada, that 
he “can find no Spanish vessel recorded under 
this name,” and, furthermore, that the word, in 
Spanish, bears no sense applicable toaship. There 
may have been no such ship in the Armada, but a 
caravel of this name there certainly was in the 
little squadron of three vessels commanded by 
Columbus in his first expedition to America ; and 
is it not possible that this fact may have been 
present, in a half-remembered fashion, to the mind 
of the author when composing the spirited lines? 

we 

Glasgow. 

“ Puttep Hey.”—I usually read with pencil in 
hand, and, like the great Captain Cuttle, “ when 
somewhat is found make note of.” The follow- 
ing little corn, picked up lately in that extra- 
ordinary Scottish production entitled The Flyting 
of Dunbar and Kennedie, may pos ibly not be 
unacceptable to the Rev. Dr. Richard Morris, 
although it cannot be said to corroborate his views 
of the term “ pulled hen,” as given at p. 125 of 
his admirably edited fasciculus of the Canterbury 
Tales :— 

“ Cankert Cayne, tryd Trowane, tute-villous, 

Marmadin, Mynmerkin, Monster of all Men, 
I sall gar bake thee to the Laird of Hillhouse, 
To swelly thee instead of a pullt Hen.” 
The Evergreen (1724), vol. ii. p. 74. 
J. 


Glasgow. 


Oricin or Surnames.—A good deal of learning 
and skill is often bestowed in tracing improbable 
derivations for remarkable surnames. Is it not 
probable that in many cases the origin of such 
names was wholly accidental? There is a good 
illustration of this in Lackington’s Life (third 
letter) :— 

“The old clerk at Langford, near Wellington, was 
called Red Cock for many years before his death, for 
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having one Sunday slept in church, and dreaming that 
he was at a cock-fighting, he bawled out A shilling upon 
the Red Cock. And behold the family are called Red- 
cock unto this day.” 

Lackington was born at Wellington, in Somer- 
setshire, in 1746, and his grandfather was a gentle- 
man farmer at Langford, about two miles from 
Wellington. It would be interesting to know if 
the name thus said to have originated is now 
known in or about Langford. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Ames’s “ Trpocrapuy.”—Grose, in the Olio, 
1792, gives a quaint anecdote of Ames, that when 
he first drew up the history of typography he 
began “ Whereas”; that Dr. Ward objected to 
this as being too like a bill in Chancery; and 
Ames agreed to his altering it, but begged he 
would let the word begin with a W, as he had the 
block of a fine ornamental W for that purpose. If 
this story is true, Ames only transferred the 
“ whereas” from the beginning of the book to the 
commencement of the preface, which commences 
with “ Whereas it appears,” and has apparently a 
second-hand initial letter, the background of which 
contains the crest of Sir John Evelyn of Wotton. 
It is possible, though, perhaps, hardly probable, 
that Sir John Evelyn, who was a subscriber to the 
book, presented the block to Ames, who conse- 
quently felt bound to have it used ; but it seems 
more likely that the printer alone was answerable 
for its employment. The old printers were very 
fond of using second-hand initial block letters, 
and often with little or no consideration as to 
their being appropriate. Thus, when Richard 
Jugge, “ Printer to the Queenes Maiestie,” printed 
the folio Common Prayer-book in 1572, he com- 
menced the book with a large letter T, the back- 
ground of which represents the Court of Olympus, 
and in the front Venus and Cupid, in their ordi- 
nary costume, addressing Jove. So also the 
Gospel for the fifth Sunday after the Epiphany, 
which begins “The kingdom of Heaven,” com- 
mences with a capital T, representing Neptune in 
his chariot, pointing with his trident upwards 
towards the clouds. Epwarp So.ty. 


Lisrartes, Praise or.— Voyages Littéraires 
sur les Quatis de Paris, par A. de Fontaine de 
Resbecq :— 

“Quand vous viendrez 4 Paris, vous verrez ce que j'ai 
recueilli, puis embelli, car, pour ce qui est bon et honor- 
able, je n’ai rien négligé. Duru a relié en maroquin 
violet toutes mes premiéres éditions de Bossuet; j'ai 
demandé au bon et excellent M. Khoder de se charger 
de mes dix éditions de La Bruyére, de mes cing éditions 
de La Rochefoucauld; les premiéres sont en maroquin 
plein doré sur tranche ; les secondes, en maroquin vert 
doublé de tabis; enfin, M. Capé s'est occupé, comme 
toujours, de relier, avec un art infini le Palissier francois, 
ainsi que les dix autres Elzeviers que j'ai pu me pro- 
curer, J'ai de M. Bauzonnet-Trautz une dizaine de 


volumes ; de M. Hardy des demi-relieures incomparables, 





ce qui ne veut pas dire qu'il ne fasse pas en relieure 
pleine des ouvrages d'une perfection achevée, témoin 
celle que j'ai vue derniérement chez M. Durand. Mes 
richesses sont installées dans deux grands corps de biblio- 
théque, dont les portes en bois sculpté se trouvaient dans 
un de ces vieux hétels que le nouveau Louvre a renversés 
en passant pour aller rejoindre les Tuileries. Tout cela 
fait mon bonheur, mais quelquefois je suis tenté de 
m’écrier avec M. de Sacy:—‘O mes chers livres! un 
jour viendra aussi oi vous serez étalés sur un table de 
vente; ot d'autres vous posséderont ; possesseurs moins 
dignes de vous, peut-étre, que votre maitre actuel! Ils 
sont bien & moi pourtant; je les ai tous choisis, un A un, 
rassemblés 4 Ja sueur de mon front, et je les aime tant! 
Il me semble que par un si long et ei doux commerce, 
ils sont devenus une portion de mon ime! Mais quoi! 
rien n'est stable en ce monde, et c’est notre faute si nous 
n’avons pas appris de nos livres eux-mémes 4 mettre au- 
dessus de tous les biens qui passent, et que le temps va 
nous enlever, le bien que ne passe pas |'immortelle 
beauté, la source infinie de toute science et de toute 
sagesse,’”’ 
J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


Gunprep, Wire oF WILLIAM DE WarREN, 
First Earu or Surrey.—It is now, I believe, 
generally held that this lady was not a daughter of 
William the Conqueror, but of Queen Matilda by 
a former husband. In confirmation of this view 
it may be stated that not only does Ordericus 
Vitalis not name her when speaking of the issue 
of William and Matilda, but actually describes her 
as the sister of Gherbod :—“ Rex Gulielmus dedit 
—et Guillelmo de Guarenna, qui Gundredam 
sororem Gherbodi conjugem habebat, dedit Sutre- 
giam.”—Ord. Vit., Hist. Ec., lib. iv. vol. ii. 221, 
ed. Paris, 1840. 

William de Warren is said to have been the 
Conqueror’s oncle & la mode de Bretagne, which 
means, I suppose, his cousin once removed. 


E. H. A. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Oricin or Germanic Races.— What evidence 
exists, apart from Holy Scripture, that the Teutonic 
and kindred races ever came from Asia at all, and 
were not aborigines of Germany? Dr. Pritchard, 
in his Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind, vol. iii. pp. 394-403, devotes a chapter 
to the refutation of those theories which suppose 
the Germans to have migrated from Eastern Asia 
one or two centuries before Christ, and concludes 
with these words :— 

“Tt must be observed that the whole of this discussion 
is quite distinct from that which relates to the eastern 
origin of the German languages. That the original 
speech of the first German tribes who entered Europe, 
and of all the branches of the same stock, is allied to the 
Zend and Sanskrit, nobody can for the future doubt. 
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But this language was brought by the Germans with 
them from their primitive abodes in Asia, in their origi- 
nal migration into Europe, an event very distinct from 
the movements to which we have lately adverted among 
the nations of Great Tartary.” 

But the evidence of language is not so decisive as 
Dr. Pritchard supposes te show that this “ original 
migration” ever took place. Recent philologers 
seem to think that the cradle of the Indo-European 
races may just as well have been in Europe as in 
Asia. See Prof. Whitney’s Life and Growth of 
Language (H. S. King & Co., London, 1875), 
pp. 193, 194. I wish to ascertain, then, what 
history and archeology contribute to the settle- 
ment of the question. Are there any monuments 
in the countries either north of the Caspian or 
about the Caucasus which indicate a westward 
migration? Are there any reminiscences of a 
climate different from that of Northern Europe in 
the myths or poems of ancient Germany? Do the 
ancient Zend and Sanskrit writings allude to 
cognate tribes who had travelled to the west? I 
shall also be glad to know whether theories, like 
those alluded to above, of a migration from Asia 
only two centuries before Christ, have been main- 
tained by any recent writer. J. C. Rust. 


Otp Dcumpartoy.—I have long desired to 
ascertain whether the tradition of the old town of 
Dumbarton’s subsidence be at all reliable, or 
merely an “auld wives’ tale.” There are certain 
circumstances which give some probability to the 
tradition. 

The town from time immemorial has been sub- 


ject to inundations, and on one of those occasions 


the damage done was so extensive that the Par- 
liament granted the sum of “25,000 merks of 
the money of Scotland to be levied from all the 
lieges of the said Realm ; and since this was not 
sufficient to defray the expense of the said work 
contrived for the safety of the said Burgh, we have 
added the sum of 12,000 merks, money foresaid, 
to be paid out of the readiest of our revenues of 
the said Realm of Scotland, for completing the 
said work.” This was in the year 1607. The 
reason for the grant is given :— 

“We, also understanding...... that the said Burgh was 

so much destroyed and damaged by the rapid force and 
course of the rivers Clyde and Leven, betwixt which 
Rivers the foresaid Burgh is situated, that not only a 
great part of the lands of old granted to the said Burgh 
is overflowed, and the foundations of the houses, gardens, 
and tenements are overturned, but also all the rest may, 
in a short time, fall, and be overturned by the rapid 
force of the foresaid rivers,” &c. 
This, however, does not seem to indicate any 
danger from sinking, but rather from the violence 
of the waters, increased by heavy rains or at the 
time of spring-tides. In a letter from Smollett to 
a resident in the town (published in a now long 
defunct paper, the Dumbarton Argus), the novelist 
says :— 





“The greatest part of Dumbarton has been destroyed 
by an inundation. I myself, when a boy, have felt the 
stones of the pavement under my feet, Pama what is 
called the College and the Town’s End. I think I 
remember to have seen the ruins of old stone houses on 
the other side of the Sands.” 

I might bring forward other points, such as the 
position of the spot pointed out being a likely site 
for the old town ; the scarcity of ancient houses 
in a royal burgh dating back to the year 1222, &c.; 
but as this is no evidence I will say no more on 
the subject. If any of your correspondents could 
enlighten me as to whether the old town was 
destroyed totally or not, and if it were, whether 
by sinking or being swept away, I should feel 
much indebted. D. D. A. 


“ Awa’, Wuics, awa’.”—There is a tradition 
that at Bothwell Bridge the dying piper of 
Claverhouse went on defying and irritating the 
enemies by playing “ Awa’, Whigs, awa’,” as long 
as breath and life lasted. -But there are two tunes 
to “ Awa’, Whigs, awa’.” The one now most gene- 
rally known—given in Chambers’s Songs of NScot- 
land prior to Burns, and in most modern collec- 
tions—has little or nothing of the bagpipe drone 
about it. Hogg in the Jacobite Relics, and Ritson 
in his Scottish Songs, give the song to a different 
tune, which seems far better suited for the bag- 
pipe, and which Hogg states to be the original 
melody. Is this the fact? and, if so, how comes 
it that another tune has supplanted that which 
should have been immortalized by (may I be 
excused a slight anachronism ?) “the piper o’ Dun- 
dee” ? M. L. 


Jones AND ELiincton.—Evan Jones, surgeon, 
of Oakham, co. Rutland, who inherited a small 
Welsh estate, married about 1765 Ann, daughter 
of John Ellington, of Spalding, co. Lincoln, by his 
wife Ann, daughter of —— Gayfere. Evan Jones’s 
father is by some said to have been High Sheriff 
of co. Brecon, by others of co. Denbigh. I much 
wish to ascertain the parentage and ancestry of 
Evan Jones. He had a cousin, a Capt. White, 
and another a Mr. Godby, of the General Post 
Office. I should be also glad to obtain information 
of the family of Ellington. I cannot find any 
history or visitation of the county of Denbigh. 

REGINALD Stewart Boppryeron. 

15, Markham Square, 8.W. 


Foreicn Tities.—I have a friend who is a 
German baron and an Italian cavaliero (knight). 
My friend throws aside his titles when he visits 
his native country, England, because he is told it 
would be illegal to use them! Allow me to ask a 
simple question. If an English German baron and 
Italian knight cannot legally use his honours in 
England, is not “‘ Cardinal” Manning in the same 

redicament, and ought he not to put aside his 
onours while treading on British soil? I ask for 
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information, not through any anti-papal motive. 
I put a simple question of etiquette. N. 


Lyme Reois Cuurcn.—There is in the church 
of Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, a stone slab with an 
inscription, five-sixths of which have been effaced. 
The remainder runs thus in two lines :— 

“ His covntreys rvin to swing 
And to be bvried in the breach alive.” 

The slab was once fixed to a wall, as remains of 
the clamps are yet to be seen init. It is now on 
the floor of the church. No one knows what the 
inscription refers to, but it is thought it may refer 
to some one who took the unpopular side during 
the siege of Lyme by Prince Maurice in May and 
June, 1644. I should be glad if any of your 
readers could throw light on the matter by any 
similar record or inscription. 

Frankuin T. RicHarps. 

Trinity College, Oxford. 


Vatican, Pictures 1x.—Moreri says, edition 
1740, 8 vols., that it is enriched with a great 
number of pictures by the best masters :— 

“Tl y enaune quantité prodigieuse dans le Vatican, 
ov l'on compte 5060 salles ou chambres logeables qui en 
sont remplies.” 

In Wornum’s Catalogue of the National Gallery, 
in a foot-note at p. 6, it is said that in the gallery 
of the Vatican there are only thirty-seven pictures, 
and in that of the Capitol, 225. What has become 
of the above enormous number of pictures—also 
of the other treasures? Moreri says that in the 
chamber where the Pope sleeps there is a trans- 
parent stone representing the Virgin and Child, 
which is estimated at a million—“ elle est estimée 
un million” (francs ?). Does this exist still ? 


C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Cemetery Inscription at Rome.—Some time 
in or about the year 1851, a friend of mine men- 
tioned a circumstance which, if I am not mistaken, 
caused a considerable sensation when it happened, 
and was the cause of sundry articles and letters in 
the religious newspapers. The facts, as told to 
me, were these. A lady died and was buried in 
Rome, and her friends were anxious to put over 
her grave the following quotation from the Can- 
ticles, iv. 6:—“ Until the day break, and the 
shadows flee away, I will get me to the mountain 
of myrrh, and to the hill of frankincense.” This 
inscription was forbidden, on the express ground 
that it implied a happy existence beyond the grave 
for one who had died a heretic. 

I am not in the habit of believing all the strange 
tales told about foreign peoples, but I have a par- 
ticular reason for being anxious to sift this story. 
Can any of your readers tell me where anything 
is to be seen about it? GuIs. 





“ MopeEL or THE WINCHESTER Quart.”—Can 
any one tell me anything of the value or history of 
the following? A mug with handle of a smooth 
white ware, glazed inside ; there is a top, which is 
held by an acorn rising from an oak leaf. On the 
side there is a crown, and 1601, and E. R. in 
raised letters. On the bottom I read, “ Model of 
the Winchester Quart pub. by Savage Winchester.” 
Height, 34 inches ; diameter at top, 4 inches. It 
does not hold more than half a pint. “E. R.”= 
Elizabetha Regina. H. 8S. Sxiproy. 

Exeter Coll., Oxford. 


“Tue Gotpen Grove.”—I should be glad to 
be referred to the best printed account of this 
manuscript, which was compiled by Owen Thomas 
in 1703, became the property of the Earl of Caw- 
dor, and is now in the custody of the Public 
Record Office, Chancery Lane. 1 am particularly 
anxious to know whether the pedigrees which it 
contains are considered authentic by English 
genealogists. Perhaps some of your readers can 
enlighten me in this respect. 5. W. F 

New York. 


Irish VeRsION oF THE New Testament.—I 
have a version of the New Testament in Irish,— 
a common book enough,—“ri Uilliam O’Domh- 
nuill, Aird Easpug Thiaim,” “by William 
O'Donnell, Archbishop of Tuam,” London, 1847. 
I shall be much obliged to any Irish reader of 
“N. & Q.” who can say when this Archbishop 
O’Donnell lived, and more especially what was his 
(or his translator’s) native place (with a view to 
deciding to the dialect of what province the Irish 
of the translation belongs). D. F 

Hammersmith. 


Witi1am Watronp.—One bearing this name 
died at Bovey House, Beer, Seaton, Devon, in 
1762, aged, as is supposed, 45 years. He had one 
surviving child, Judith Maria, who was married 
to Lord Rolle, and died 1820. Can you tell me 
how many brothers and sisters the said William 
Walrond had, their respective names, where they 
(if any) were born, with the names of their 
children ? J. T. Manee. 

Honiton Old Brewery. 


Mr. Green or CampBripcE, 1755.—Where can 
I obtain information about him? In 1755 he 
published A New Version of the 90th and 110th 


Psalms. Where can I obtain a copy of this 
version ? Geo. Lioyp. 
Cramlington. 


PENALTY ATTACHING TO THE SALE or NEws- 
PAPERS.—Is it a fact “that in Pitt’s days it was 
penal to the extent of 500/. to part with an English 
newspaper to a Frenchman” ? G. H. A. 


Heratpic.—When a man marries two wives, 
both of whom happen to be heiresses, how ought 
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the arms of each to appear on his shield, after the 

death of his first wife! Does he have one shield 

of pretence and his two wives’ arms impaled on it, 

or how ? D. C, E. 
The Crescent, Bedford. 


Sirk Tuomas Nortoy.—Who was Sir Thomas 
Norton, mentioned at p. 219 of the last volume of 
“N. & Q.” as a famous collector of Camoensiana, 
and does the collection still exist entire, or has it 
been dispersed? I have in my possession a 
pamphlet entitled Carta ao ill” Sur Thomaz 
Norton sobre & situagao da Ilha de Venus, por 
Jose Gomez Monteiro. Porto, 1849. 


E. H. A. 


TransLaTions or “ Avro.”—I should be glad 
to learn if there are any translations of Spanish 
“Auto” other than one by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and another by MacCarthy in his Three 
Dramas of Calderon ; also, if there is any critical 
essay on the subject. W. M. M. 


In Burxe’s “Lanpep Gentry,” edit. 1868, 
under the head of Beverley of Beverley, there is a 
note to the effect that a Robert Beverley was a 
first cousin of General Washington. What are 
the particulars of this relationship ? 

Francis F, Pinkert. 


“ Savuvacina.”—In one of the charters in Dug- 
dale’s Mon. Angl. there is a grant to certain 
monks, “de tota Sauuagina et omnibus bestiis,” 
&c., “ad bersandum, venandum,” &c. What is 
the meaning of the words “ Sauuagina” and “ ber- 


sandum ” ? W. G. D. F. 


MADAME DE LANDSDOWN AND MADAME D’OVER- 
KIRQUE.—Who were these ladies? I have an au- 
tograph letter of Queen Mary, wife of William IIL, 
addressed to “Madame d’Ouerkirque,” and condol- 
ing with. her on the death of her daughter, 
“Madame de Lansdowne.” The letter is in 
French, and is expressed in the most affection- 


ate and kindly terms. E. 
Replies. 


RABANUS MAURUS. 
(5% S. iv. 268, 315.) 

Rabanus Maurns, the favouriteand adistinguished 
pupil of the famous philosopher Alcuin, surnamed 
Flaccus Albinus, deserves something more than a 
bare enumeration of dates to mark and illustrate 
his eventful career. The son of Rutherdus (de- 
scribed by Mabillon as “vir dives et potens, qui 
multo tempore sub Francorum principibus strenué 
militaverit ”) and of Aldergund (characterized as 
‘honestissime conversationis mulier”), Rabanus 
entered as a monk (agreeably to the custom of the 
time), at the early age of nine, into the monastery 





founded at Fulda (a.p. 744) by St. Boniface, the 
Apostle of Germany. The first rudiments of his 
education, secular and religious, were derived from 
the personal instruction of the Abbot Ratgar. At 
the age of nineteen (a.D. 795-6) he was sent to 
Tours, together with two fellow-students, Diedon 
and Haimon (afterwards Bishop of Halberstadt, 
A.D. 841), to pursue his studies under the tuition 


| of Alcuin, to whom he is indebted for the cogno- 


men “ Maurus,” 

“ Magister meus,” writes Rabanus, in the preface 
to his Commentaries on the Book of Kings, “ beatz 
memorie* Albinus mihi Mauri nomen indidit.” 
On his return to Fulda, after six years’ absence, 
his reputation as a teacher (scholasticus) of 
grammar, rhetoric, and the learned languages, soon 
spread over the civilized portion of Europe, and 
on his appointment as principal of the abbey 
school, and his ordination as priest by Haistulfus, 
Archbishop of Mayence (in December, .p. 814), 
the youth of talent and of noble birth, attracted 
by his fame, flocked in numbers to his lectures 
from France and Germany. The Abbot Ratgar, 
however, either misunderstanding or interpreting 
too strictly the disciplinarian rules of St. Benedict, 
reproached him with having wasted those hours in 
study and teaching which should have been con- 
secrated to prayer and holy contemplation, and 
forthwith deprived him of all books and arbitrarily 
dismissed the scholars. Recalling to mind the 
proverbial text of Scripture, oxAnpdv woe pds 
Kevtpa Aaxrtifew, he meekly withdrew from 
Fulda, and it is supposed that at this epoch he 
went on a pilgrimage to Palestine to offer up 
prayers at the Holy Sepulchre. The banishment 
of the Abbot Ratgar (a.p. 817) by Louis le 
Débonnaire, upon a petition from the abbatial 
fraternity, and the election of the monk Eigil as 
successor, led to the rehabilitation of this eminent 
man of letters. This time he was assisted by his 
intimate friend (and former fellow-student at 
Tours) Samuel, the future Bishop of Worms, from 
whose palace and during whose episcopacy was 
dated, no doubt, the second prologue of the 
Vulgate MS. Succeeding to the abbacy on the 
decease of Eigil (a.p. 822), “ il mit tous ses soins,” 
writes one of his biographers, 

“a y faire fleurir la discipline et les lettres. C'est 
pendant son administration que l'abbaye de Fulda acquit 
une juste réputation, qui la rendit longtemps comme la 
pepiniére des prélats de |’Allemagne, et la plus célébre 
école de cette partie de l'Europe. Personne avant lut 
n’avait encore enseigné la langue grecque en Allemagne.” 
In the language of Mosheim :— 

‘‘He was the common preceptor of Germany and 
France, with whom no one in this (ninth) century can 
be compared, either for genius or extent of learning, or 
the multitude of books he composed. Whoever acquaints 
himself with the opinions of Rabanus Maurus learns all 
that the best of the Latins thought and believed for 


* Alcuin ob. a.p. 804, zt. 70. 
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about four centuries: for his writings were in the hands 
of the learned.” 

Twenty years passed away, and this learned 
priest, now in declining years, being desirous of 
devoting the rest of his days to prayer and literary 
pursuits, tendered his resignation in favour of 
Hatto, surnamed Bonosus (A.p. 842), and retired 
to St. Peter’s Mount, situate about twelve stadia 
from Fulda. From this retreat he was summoned 
to the Court of Louis, the Emperor of Germany 
(a.p. 845 . in whose palace he resided, aun honoured 
inmate, until his elevation to the vacant See of 
Mayence, as successor to Otgar (A.D. 847). 

The completion of the church of St. Wighert, 
founded in bygone years by Rabanus Maurus 
(and a fellow monk Brun), and the disastrous 
famine in the year 850, bear testimony, the one 
to this worthy prelate’s devotion to his sacred 
calling, the other to his noble benevolence in ex- 
pending the whole of the archiepiscopal income, as 
well as his private resources, for the relief of the 
poor and penniless, and in providing food for the 
hungry each day within the walls of the palace. 

Beloved and regretted by rich and poor, this 
venerable dignitary of the Church passed to 
another world on the 4th of February, a.p. 856, 
and his remains would have reposed in peace to 
this day had not the blind superstition for relics 
and a reverence for his memory occasioned their 
removal to Saxony, A.p. 1515, during the electorate 
of Frederick ITT. (the Wise). 

The names of Rabanus and Gerold in the Vul- 
gate MS. would indicate Alcuin’s version or 
Charlemagne’s Bible, the text of which varies but 
slightly from that of St. Jerome. Some light 
might be thrown on this portion of your contri- 
butor’s query, and aid given to the research, were 
the first and last lines of each prologue made 
known. Meanwhile the comparison of .a few 
passages in which St. Jerome and Alcuin differ 
may serve in some measure as a test :—Deut. 
cap. i. vy. 28, Alcuin reads “ascendimus” for 
“ascendemus.” Deut. cap. ii. v. 24:—“In manus 
tuas” for “in manu tua”; iv. 33, “ vidisti” for 
“vixisti” ; xv. 9, “ oculos,” Alcuin omits “ tuos” ; 
xvii. 20, “filius” for “filii.” Authorities con- 
sulted :—Rabani seu Hrabanit Mauri (Magnentii) 
Opera Omnia—Studio G. Colvenerii, Colonize 
Agrippine, 1627, 3 tom. fol.; Mabillon, Acta 
Sanct. Ord. Benedict, tom. vi. pp. 1-45 ; L’ Histoire 
Littéraire de France (par dom. Rivet), tom. v. 
pp. 151-203 ; Migne, Patrologie cursus delectus, 
tomes 107 to 112. Witiiam Purarr. 

115, Piceadily. 


As to your correspondent’s first query, I do not 
see that the “ prologues” of Rabanus can supply 
any certain clue to “the place where the MS. was 
written or the version followed.” But as Rabanus 
was Abbot of Fulda it is very probable that it was 





| “a - . 
transcribed in that monastery, and from the earliest 


version. 

2. There is no evidence to show, or reason for 
supposing, that Rabanus was a native of Britain. 
In all probability he was a German, as he entered, 
when quite young, the Abbey of Fulda, of which, 
as said before, he afterwards became abbot, and 
also Archbishop of Mentz. He was a contemporary 
of Alcuin, and had been his scholar. He is de- 
scribed as a philosopher, poet, and divine, was 
high in favour with Louis le Débonnaire and the 
Emperor of Germany, and took part in all the 
leading controversies of his time. He is especially 
remarkable for the stand he made against Pas- 
chasius, the first assertor of the real objective 
presence in the Eucharist. Among other works 
he wrote many commentaries on Holy Scripture, 
which, however, were little mre than compilations 
made up of extracts from the early Fathers, a 
custom common to the times. He flourished in 
the ninth century, and died in the year 856. 

For further information your correspondent may 
consult Collier’s Dictionary, Mosheim, and Robert- 
son’s History of the Christian Church, and other 
works of a like kind. 

Mosheim declares that “he may be called the 
great light of Germany and France, since it was 
from the prodigious fund of knowledge he possessed 
that these nations derived principally their reli- 
gious instruction.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





Tue Pustic Worsnir Act (5" S. iv. 249, 374.) 
The statement, ante, p. 374, that “the addresses to 
those who were to be confirmed” were introduced 
by Bishop Wilberforce, is one of the many instances 
of an illusion now so common—that all the zeal 
and the improvements visible in the Church of 
this century were owing to the Oxford movement 
of 1834-1845. 

I myself remember well the impressive charges of 
Bishop Ryder, who died in 1836, and who belonged 
to the Evangelical school, and whose practice was 
(to the best of my memory) not regarded as 
anything peculiar. Such charges were, I venture 
to think, all but universal before 1846, the date 
of Bishop Wilberforce’s episcopate. 

That this wholesome practice, wherever intro- 
duced, was irregular, is, of course, obvious. But 
in the times before the strict insistance on the 
rubrics urged by the Oxford movement, Arch- 
bishop Tillotson’s maxim, “ Charity above rubrics,” 
had not yet become obsolete. » ay 


The late Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Phillpotts) for 
upwards of thirty years “adopted the two 
addresses, before and after the laying on of 
hands,” in Confirmation. I had the privilege of 
hearing his first and last address in Exeter Cathe- 
dral, together with most of those delivered in the 
same church during the intervening period, and 
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once heard they could never be forgotten. The 
“Order of Confirmation” was not, of course, 
deviated from in the least. Whilst the service 
was being read, and the rite administered, the 
bishop was within the Communion rails. The 
addresses were delivered by the bishop from his 
throne. E. C. Harryeron. 
The Close, Exeter. 


Mr. Tew says, “ All that the bishop has a right 
(sic) to say is put down'for him in the Office [of 
Confirmation], and all that he says besides is in- 
novation.” Surely Mr. Tew ought to have said 
“is bound to say,” not “has a right to say.” He 
has as much right to add an address or hymns to 
the Office as Mr. Tew has to add a sermon and 
hymns to the Office of Evensong, which are not 
provided by the Rubric. It will be a sad day for 
the Church of England if the new Act binds us 
down to a “Chinese exactness,” and hinders us in 
adapting the Church’s Offices to the conditions of 
our people. E. Leaton Bienkrysorp. 


Arcupracons’ Seats (5" §,. iv. 327, 352, 378.) 
—I have in my possession several original forms of 
excommunication of the year 1628, issued against 
certain of the parishioners of Luccombe, Somerset, 
by Samuel Ward, Archdeacon of Taunton. These 
have all been sealed with a large oval seal, but 
unfortunately there are but few traces of the im- 
pressions left. Sufficient, however, remains to 
enable one to state there has been no impalement 
of arms, but there has apparently been a small 
shield placed below the larger or official impression, 
which is not that of the diocese. I have also a 
citation to a visitation of the same archdeaconry, 
of the date 12th May, 1852, and the seal in this 
instance bears the legend :—‘ The seal of George 
Anthony Denison, A.M., Archdeacon of Taunton, 
1851.” The seal consists of an archdeacon (?) 
seated on a chair beneath a classical canopy, and 
at the base are the arms of Denison. Has this 
archdeaconry an official seal, and is this the same 
one, as I am inclined to think, that was used in 
1628, with the difference of the private arms of the 
respective archdeacons ? 

_As to the impalement of the paternal coats of 
bishops with those of their sees, we have a good 
instance on the tomb of William Blythe at Norton 
Church, Derbyshire. He was the father of John 
Blythe, Bishop of Salisbury, 1494-1499, and of 
Geoffrey Blythe, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
1503-1534. Their arms, impaled with those of 
their respective dioceses, appear on the sides of 
the tomb. J. Cuartes Cox. 

Chevin House, Belper. 


Though I have nothing to add to what so great 
an authority as Mr. Mackenzie Watcorrt has 
told us on this subject, I wish to notice another 


point raised by the query, viz., at what time 
bishops began to impale their own arms with the 
arms of their respective sees. 

I think Lorp Atwyne Compton is right in 
saying that the custom did not obtain as early as 
1386, but mistaken in making it “ modern, 7. ¢. 
since the seventeenth century.” I should date it 
from the end of the fifteenth century or beginning 
of the sixteenth. Indeed, Mr. Wa corr refers to 
such impaling by Bishops Fox and Sever, of Dur- 
ham (1494 to 1507); and I may refer to one of 
their successors in that see, Bishop Ruthall, on 
whose tomb at Westminster (“ Dat’ Ano Dn’, 
1524 ”) are two shields, each bearing see of Dur- 
ham impaling Ruthall. 

J. H. I. Oaxrey, M.A. 

Wyverley, Melton Mowbray. 


In Caulfield’s Sigilla Eccles., Eccles. Hibern., and 
in Cotton’s Fasti Lecles. Hibern, vol. i. p. 182, the 
seal of the archdeaconry of Lismore is figured. 
Beneath the arms of the see of Lismore is the 
crest of the Stanhope family. Arthur Stanhope 
was Archdeacon of Lismore in 1663. The seal of 
Archdeacon Russell, V.G. (1725), bore the arms of 
the see of Cork, with his private coat of arms 
below, and his crest above. Vv. G. 


Tue Batt-FLowerR Ornament (5% §. iv. 327. 
—The origin of the familiar ball-flower ornament 
of the Decorated period has not been ascertained ; 
but Mr. Parker’s view is not stated exactly, or not 
fully, in Mr. Gatton’s query. Mr. Parker, in the 
Glossary of Architecture, vol. i. p. 39, ed. Oxf., 1845, 
has this description of it : “An ornament resembling 
a ball placed in a circular flower, the three petals 
of which form a cup round it”; and in a note 
there is, “ This ornament appears to deserve rather 
the name of hawk’s bell, to which it bears a con- 
siderable resemblance.” In his Introduction to the 
Study of Gothic Architecture, 2nd ed., 1861, p. 149, 
he omits the mention of the hawk’s bell, and says 
that it is “a globular flower half opened, and 
showing within a small round ball.” In the 
Manual of Gothic Mouldings, published by him 
without name or date, p. 51, there is a farther 
description :— 

‘The ball-flower moulding consists of a series of the 
flowers arranged at equal distances from each other ; 
each flower is a separate and distinct ornament in itself, 
and may, perhaps, best be described as a ball enclosed in 
a cup, the upper part of which is opened in the shape of 
a trefoil or a quatrefoil, as the case may be, and so dis- 
closing the ball buried in the centre? This opening is 
sometimes larger than at others. . . The ornament is ulso 
known by the name of the hawk’s bell ; but whether it 
was supposed to represent that object, or derived it from 
some flower, or was intended for the pomegranate, is a 
matter impossible to determine. The latter theory bears 
the greatest semblance of probability, inasmuch as it 
first came into general use in England in Edward the 
First’s reign, and might have been introduced in honour 
of Queen Eleanor of Castile.” 
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The assigning its origin to a flower is in agree- 
ment with Mr. Bloxham, who says, Goth. Arch., 
7th ed., Lond., 1845, p. 233, that “it consists of a 
ball enclosed within three or four leaves, bearing 
some resemblance to a rosebud”; and with Mr. 
Rickman, who observes, Attempt to Discriminate 
the Styles of Goth. A rch., 4th ed., Lond., 1835, 
p. 82, that “an ornament almost as peculiar to 
the Decorated style as the toothed ornament to the 
Early English is a small round bud of three or four 
leaves, which open just enough to show a ball in 
the centre.” Ep. MARSHALL. 


Lonceviry or Scorcn Ministers 1n Last 
Century (5" 8. iv. 326.)—The Ayrshire clergy, 
whom Burns immortalized in The Holy Fair, The 
Kirk’s Alarm, and The Twa Herds, form such a 
remarkable group of ministers who lived to an 
advanced age as to be worthy of special record. 

Rev. William Dalrymple, D.D., “ Drymple 
mild,” minister of the first charge at Ayr, died 
28th January, 1814, at the venerable age of 91, 
having been 68 years in the ministry of the same 
church ; his colleague, Rev. William M‘Gill, D.D., 
the hero of The Kirk’s Alarm, died 30th March, 
1807, in the 76th year of his age, and for 46 years 
minister of the second charge; Rev. William 
Peebles, D.D., “Peebles frae the water fit,” 
minister of Newton-upon-Ayr, died in October, 
1826, at the age of 74, for 49 years incumbent of 
the same church ; Rev. James Mackinlay, D.D., 
Kilmarnock, the hero of the ordination, died 10th 
February, 1845, aged 85 years, and for 55 years 
minister of the same church ; Rev. James Oliphant, 
who “made common-sense yell,” died 10th April, 
1818, aged 84 years ; Rev. John Russel, Kilmar- 
nock, one of “the Twa Herds,” died at Stirling, 
20th February, 1817,aged 77: was 26 years minister 
of Stirling, and 17 years at the High Church, Kil- 
marnock ; Rev. Alexander Moodie, Riccarton, the 
other hero in The Twa Herds, died 15th February, 
1799, aged 72, in the 40th year of his ministry ; 
Rev. Patrick Wodrow, D.D., Tarbolton, “ Auld 
Wodrow,” died 17th April, 1793, aged 81, in the 
55th year of his ministry; Rev. James Young, 
Cumnock, “ Jamie Goose,” died 1st August, 1795, 
aged 85 years, minister there nearly 40 years ; 
Rev. Stephen Young, Barr, “ Barr Steenie,” died 
19th February, 1819, aged 74, in the 39th year of 
his ministry ; Rev. George Laurie, D.D., Loudoun, 
“the hoary sire,” died 17th October, 1779, in the 
7ist year of his age, and 36th of his ministry ; 
Rev. William Auld, D.D., Mauchline, “‘ Daddy 
Auld,” died 12th December, 1791, aged 83 ; Rev. 
William M‘Quhae, D.D., St. Quivox, “M‘Q—’s 
pathetic manly sense,” died Ist March, 1823, aged 
86; Rev. Andrew Mitchell, D.D., Monkton, 
“ Andro Gouk,” died 14th October, 1811, aged 87; 
Rev. David Shaw, D.D., Coylton, “Then Shaw’s 
and D’rymple’s eloquence,” died 26th April, 1810, 





aged 92 years; Rev. George Smith, Galston, 
“Trvine side.” died 28th April, 1823, aged 74; 
the poet’s friend and correspondent, Rev. Patrick 
Carfrae, Dunbar, died 4th March, 1822, aged 81; 
and his nearest neighbour, the minister of Dun- 
score, near Ellisland, “a man famous for his 
benevolence, and I revere him,” died 25th February, 
1824, aged 75 ; and the youngest of these clerical 
celebrities was Rev. James Steven, D.D., Kil- 
winning, the hero of “the Calf,” who died 15th 
February, 1824, aged 63. There are a few more 
names which want adding to this list, but as I 
cannot give the exact ages they are not included ; 
two at least passed the threescore years and ten, if 
not reaching fourscore—Rev. Robert Duncan, 
D.D., Dundonald, “Duncan deep,” died 14th April, 
1815 ; and the Rev. Mr. Miller, Kilmaurs, “ Wee 
Miller,” of whose death we have no record, but we 
know he attained a hale old age. With the 
exception of two names, Carfrae and Kirkpatrick, 
they were all members of the Presbytery of Ayr 
at the time when Burns wrote his poems. What- 
ever effect his withering satire had upon some of 
them, it seems to have passed over their physical 
well-being without leaving any deadly inroads upon 
their constitutions. JAMES GIBSON. 
32, Wavertree Road, Liverpool. 


Rev. Dr. (?) Lampe (5 §. iv. 308.)—I extract 
the following information chiefly from Raine’s 
Hist. of North Durham, p. 264, and Hutchinson's 
Hist. of Northumberland, passim. 

Robert Lambe, a native of Durham, was born 
in the year 1711 or thereabouts ; and, after being 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of M.A., he became Minor 
Canon of Durham and Perpetual Curate of South 
Shields, and in 1747 Vicar of Norham. 

Mr. Lambe was the author of a History of 
Chess (London, 1764), and he also published An 
Exact and Circumstantial History of the Battle of 
Flodden in Verse, with Notes (Berwick, 1774, and, 
I think, two other editions), from a manuscript in 
the possession of John Askew, Esq., of Pallinsburn. 
Besides these he is now known to have been the 
author of the ballad The Laidley Worm of Spindle- 
ston Heugh, which so far deceived Hutchinson that 
he inserted it in his History of Northumberland 
(vol. ii. p. 162) as ‘an antique. 

The same trick, it will be remembered, was 
played by Surtees, the historian of Durham, upon 
Sir Walter Scott with regard to the ballad of 
Albany Featherstonhaugh. The notes to the 
ballad of Flodden Field give the best insight into 
Lambe’s eccentricgenius. He tellsus that he under- 
took them to “ divert his mind, oppressed with the 
severe weight of a recent complicated affliction, 
the death of an only son and of an amiable and 
affectionate wife ” (Philadelphia, daughter of 
Nelson, buried at Gilligate, Durham, Jan. 13, 
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772 [Raine, loquitur]). Besides this son, how- 
ever, he must have had at least one daughter, who 
married some one of the name of Robertson, whose 
sons, the “ Rev. George Robertson and the Rev. 
James Robertson,” says Raine, “are ministers in 
the Church of Scotland, the former of Ladykirk, 
the latter of Coldingham.” Mr. Lambe’s etymo- 
logy, of which there is a great deal in the notes, 
is very fanciful, eg., he traces a vestige of the 
Roman occupation of Northumberland in the com- 
mon call of the Northumbrian shepherds to their 
dogs, isca, gravely remarking that it is probably a 
shortened form of Lycisca (Multum latrante 
Lycisea). 

I have failed to find any trace of a tablet to the 
Misses Lambe in Durham Cathedral. A verger 
who has been there some thirty years, stated that, 
to the best of his belief, none such existed. Lambe 
himself died, in 1795, at Edinburgh, and was 
bufied there. H. F. Boyp. 


SHAKsPEARE’s Seat Rina (5 §. iv. 224.) 
-—Mr. W. Atpis Wricnr  unwarrantably 
assumes that this relic is a betrothal ring, from 
which assumption he very safely infers that the 
letters “ W. 5.” are not those of one person, but of 
two persons who have “ plighted their troth,” and 
that, therefore, those letters do not stand for 
William Shakspeare. Mr. W. A. Wricnr in 
attempting to explode what he thinks an error 
commits one himself, which I take leave to ex- 
plode. It is certain, from a large induction of 
rings, that the seal ring in question belongs to the 
sixteenth century, and it is a fact that it was found 
in a field near Stratford Church. Those are points 
which Mr. Wricurt does not dispute. There yet 
remains a third fact—a negative one, which he 
denies. I have not the least doubt, from my own 
little experience of old English rings, that if he will 
make an appeal to Mr. John Evans or Mr. Augustus 
Franks he will be quite ready to withdraw what 
he has written. He will assuredly find that no 
ring, known to be a betrothal ring, exists in any of 
our public or private collections in which the true- 
lovers’ knot unites two initials only, while there is 
hardly any ornamental device more common for the 
seal of a single person than the true-lovers’ knot. 
Moreover, Mr. Wricnr will find that seal rings 
were never used for betrothal, but only the ordinary 
finger ring. It has never been pretended that 
“Shakspeare’s seal ring” hasa pedigree. It is pre- 
served at the birthplace as a very remarkable 
Stratford relic, and is so called because of the 
initials “ W.S.” That they stood for the christian 
= sur-names of a single person is beyond ques- 
ion. 

As one of that body whose duty it is to preserve 
the Shakspeare relics, I will take care that Mr. 
Wricur’s recommendation is not adopted. 

A Trustee or THE BIRTHPLACE. 





Juper Fez, 1658 (5 §. iv. 187.)—Some ac- 
count of his family will be found in the Fells oy 
Swarthmoor Hall, by Maria Webb, 2nd _ edit., 
1867 (F. Bowyer Kitto). It appears that Thomas 
Fell, of Swarthmoor, the son of George Fell, was 
descended from the Fells of Hawkswell. He was 
born in 1598, educated as a barrister, and became 
successively a magistrate for Lancashire (1641) ; 
Parliamentary sequestrator for Lancashire (1642) ; 
member for Lancaster in the Long Parliament 
(1645) ; Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatine 
and of the Duchy Court in Westminster ; elder of 
the Furness Classis in the Parliamentary ordinance 
for establishing Presbytery (1648); Judge of 
Assize of the West Chester and North Wales Cir- 
cuit ; also of the English Northern Circuit (1652). 
He married, in 1632, Margaret Askew, born 1614, 
the great-granddaughter of Anne Askew, or Kyme, 
the martyr. He never, though friendly to the 
movement, actually became a Quaker. He died 
Oct. 8, 1658, leaving an only son, George, and 
seven daughters. His will is printed in Miss 
Webb’s book, with a fac-simile of the signature 
and seal of arms. His widow married George 
Fox, Oct. 18, 1669, and died April 23, 1702. 

V.ELLLLC.LV. 


Thomas Fell, of Swarthmoor, near Ulverston, in 
the county of Lancaster, Esq., in his will, dated 
Sept. 23, 1658, mentions “my seven daughters, 
Margrett, Bridget, Isabell, Sarah, Mary, Susana, 
and Ratchell”; also “my dear, careful, and en- 
tirely beloved Margrett Fell, my wife,” and “my 
beloved son George Fell.” The judge sealed his 
will with his own arms impaled with his wife’s 
arms, the three donkeys of Askew. Her father 
was George Askew, of Marsh Grange, near Ulver- 
ston, gentleman: George Fell, the only son of the 
judge, left a widow Hannah, and an only son 
Charles. Of the seven daughters of the judge, six 
married. Margaret married Rous, Isabel married 
Yeamans, Sarah married Mead, Mary married 
Lower, Susannah married Ingram, and Rachel 
married Abraham. J. LuEwetrn Curtis. 


Thomas Fell married Margaret Crosfield, 
daughter of Simon Crosfield, and had issue of 
five; afterwards a second Thomas Fell mar- 
ried Hannah Good, issue three; then the first 
Robert Good married Sarah Fell, issue six ; my 
grandmother was one of the six, and thus I am 
connected with Quakers, the principals of which 
are the Liverpool Crosfields, and from whom your 
correspondent may obtain data back to 1680, on 
application to Wm. Crosfield, Esq., merchant, 
Liverpool. JosepH Dixon. 


Barrow in Furness. 


By a pedigree I have before me it would appear 
that the only descendant of Judge Fell, who would 
be likely to have received a grant of arms, would 
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be his great-great-grandson, Lt.-Col. Robert Ed- 
ward Fell, whose will was proved (C. P. C.) Feb. 28, 
1787. I presume that the statement of a grant 
having been made Jan. 9, 1772, is based upon the 
actual fact, otherwise I should be inclined to doubt 
it. Judge Fell’s wife Margaret was a daughter of 
John Askew, of Marsh Grange, near Ulverston, 
and said to be related to Anne Askew, the martyr. 
JosepH Foster. 
Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood. 


Tue Parerini (4 S. x. 7, 54.)—Speaking of 
the decree of Gregory VII. enjoining the celibacy 
of the priests, Mosheim says :— 

“ Many of these ecclesiastics, especially the Milanese 
priests, chose rather to abandon their spiritual dignities 
than their sensual pleasures, and to quit their benefices 
that they might cleave to their wives. They went still 
farther ; for they separated themselves entirely from the 
Church of Rome, and branded with the infamous name 
of Paterini—i. ¢, Manichzans—the Pontiff and his 
adherents, who condemned so unjustly the conduct of 

uch priests as entered into the bonds of a lawful and 
virtuous wedlock.” 

Then Mosheim adds the following note :— 

** Paterinus is one of the names by which the Pauli- 
cians or Manichzans (who came during this [eleventh] 
century from Bulgaria into Italy, and were also known 
by the title of Cathari or Pure) were distinguished 
among the Italians. But in process of time the term 
Paterinus became a common name for all kinds of 
heretics, as we might show by many examples taken 
from the writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
There are various opinions concerning the origin of this 
word, the most probable of which is that which supposes 
it derived from a certain place called Pataria, in which 
the heretics held their assemblies, and it is well known 
that a part of the city of Milan is to this very day called 
Pataria or Contrada de Patarri. An opinion (of 
which, if I am not mistaken, Sigonius was the author) 
prevailed that the name in question was given to the 
Milanese priests who separated from the Church of Rome 
and retained their wives in opposition to the laws of the 
pontiffs. But this opinion is without foundation ; and it 
appears evidently from the testimony of Arnulph and 
other historians that it was not the married priests, but 
the faction of the pontiffs who condemned their conjugal 
bonds, that were branded with the opprobrious name of 
Paterini. Nor need we, indeed, look anywhere else for 
the origin of this word. It is abundantly known that 
the Manichwans, and their brethren the Paulicians, 
were extremely averse to marriage, which they looked 
upon as an institution invented by the evil principle ; 
they, of consequence, who considered the marriages of 
the clergy as lawful, employed the ignominious name of 
Paterini to show that the pontiffs who prohibited these 
marriages were followers of the odious doctrine of the 
Manichzans” (Mosheim, Accl. Hist., Maclaine’s trans- 
lation, vol. i. p. 249). 

“Those who were characterized as heretics at this 
period (twelfth century) were differently named in 
different places, but appear to have held nearly the same 
opinions. In Italy they were termed Paterini or Cathari: 
they have already been mentioned in a previous part of 
this work as Paulicians ; they were also named A/lbi- 
genses, from the town of Albi, in Languedoc, where their 
views were supposed to be chiefly held; and Bons- 
hommes in the other parts of France ; in the same man- 
ner as, at a later period in England, those who insisted 





on especial purity of life were styled Puritans.”—Smalt 
Books on Great Subjects, vol. xx., The State of Man sub- 
sequent to the Promulgation of Christianity, pt. iv. p. 83. 
The Paterini seem, therefore, to have been the 
same sect as the Cathari, who were charged with 
holding the opinions of the Manichzans and the 
Paulicians. See Fleury, Eccl. Hist., vol. xv., ed. 
1715; Milner, Church History, ed. 1834, p. 514, 
As to the tenets of the Paulicians, see Gibbon, 
vol. x. chap. 54. It would be an interesting study 
to trace the various sects from the Gnostics, and I 
think the result would show a well connected, but 
very unexpected, chain of opinion. Ss. W 


? 


“Free” Grammar Scnoots (5@ §, iv. 148, 
195, 236.)—I cannot recollect the name of the 
gentleman, but he was, I believe, a Birmingham 
doctor, who completely confuted the Head Master 
of Shrewsbury in his attempt to prove that “free” 
school meant a school exempt from superior juris- 
diction ; but probably another of your correspon- 
dents will be able to refer Lorp LyTrTetrton to 
the journals or pamphlets containing the contro- 
versy. Unless my memory deceives me, the con- 
futation of Prof. Kennedy was so complete, that 
he himself admitted his error, for Shrewsbury it- 
self was shown to be subject to the supervision 
and control of high ecclesiastical functionaries. 

I have paid some little attention to this subject 
in connexion with the free grammar schools of 
this county and elsewhere, and it seems to me 
that the evidence is simply overwhelming in favour 
of the common-sense interpretation, viz., that the 
founders of these schools did, as a rule, intend 
their bequests to be applied to the purposes of 
providing education free of charge. Each case 
would have to be argued on its own merits ; and 
to treat even one exhaustively would probably 
cause too wide a trespass on the pages of “ N. & Q.,” 
to say nothing of the danger of a controversy on 
the subject of free education becoming too po- 
lemical. I would refer those who wish to form 
judgment for themselves, by perusing the founda- 
tion deeds and charters of a single instance, to 
Bigsby’s History of Repton, published in 1854; 
and those with more leisure to the Charity Com- 


| missioners’ Reports, commencing 1820, passvm. 
| 


sishop Pursglove, who founded the Tideswell 
Grammar School in this county in the 2nd of 
Elizabeth, directed “that the said master and his 
successors should teach grammar, and other godly 
learning, in the said school freely, and without 
taking any exaction of any scholar thither resorting 
to learn.” J. Caries Cox. 
Chevin House, Belper. 


Famity Arms (5" §. iv. 47, 135, 357.)\—Mr. 
F. Newman is of course ironical, as there is no 
law acknowledged against, or punishment for, & 
man wearing a coat of arms that does not belong 
to him ; the matter must be left to a man’s sense 
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of honour and propriety. On a fly-leaf of Heraldry 
in Miniature, published in 1808, I find written 
by my father, probably about the same time :— 

“A general opinion prevails that every person has a 
coat of arms, which seems to have arisen from a total 
want of knowledge on the subject. ... The authority of 
the heralds was much impaired by the abolition of the 
Earl Marshal’s Court, in which it will be remembered 
that many important trials took place relative to the 
bearing of the same coat of arms. But those good days 
are gone by, and we now see every man, who has risen 
to any respectability, assume a coat of arms, simply be- 
cause his name is the same as that of the gentleman 
whose property it is. 

“ Any one who asks whether persons can assume arms 
without incurring disgrace, blame, or cognizance, from 
the rightful owner, I beg to inform him that though up- 
starts frequently assume arms to which they are not 
entitled, yet they are liable to undergo a trial in the 
High Court of Chivalry. Of the celebrated Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, it was observed: ‘He was a 
nobleman because he refused another man’s coat of arms, 
who was of the same name, saying, ‘“ What shall I do 
with it, for he may pull it off my back at pleasure.”’’” 

The question of the coronet must be left to the 
Court of Chivalry, which is in Mr. F. Newmayn’s 
own breast. 

The question of right to give your servants a 
cockade has never been settled ; but it is thought 
that this should only be exercised by those who 
hold a direct commission from the Crown ; but 
how many “upstarts” constantly assume this 
decoration? A short time ago I saw a celebrated 
comedian driven in a Victoria, the coachman of 
which was distinguished with this badge ; but per- 
haps his master claimed the right as one of her 
Majesty’s servants, thus converting the artist into 
a flunkey. CLarRry. 


Norre Dame (5 §. iv. 188.)—Littré says :— 

“ Dame s’est dit au masculin pour Seigneur ; dame Diew 
est continuellement dans les anciens textes; et dame 
Dieu, ou simplement dame, est devenu une interjection 
comme seigneur Dieu, ou seigneur; c’est cet emploi 
fréquent de dame Dieu, qui fait penser que dame, inter- 
jection, vient de dame masculin et non de dame feminin 
(Notre Dame la Sainte Vierge). Dame, s. m., vient de 
dominus comme dame, s. f., vient de domina.” 

From this it would appear that Notre Dame 
does not signify Our Lord as well as Our Lady. 
The oldest church in a town is called the mother 
church. I have an indistinct notion that I have 
met with the phrase the dame church. Can any- 
body give a reference to such a phrase? if so, this 
might really mean the Dom church or chief church. 
This would be corrupted into dame church, and 
that would be translated into mother church. Dom 
Kirche, cathedral, is the equivalent in German. 
Notre Dame is the Dom church of Paris, at the 
same time that it is dedicated to Notre Dame la 
Sainte Vierge ; but Notre Dom appears to be an 
unusual combination. C. A. Warp. 


In Gregory VII.’s Bull publishing the excom- 
munication of Henry IV. of Germany, 1076, the 





Pope invoked * Domina mea Mater Dei” to 
witness his integrity (see Bruno, De Bello Saxo- 
nico, pp. 63-65, in Pertz’s series of “ Scriptores 
Rerum Germanicarum ”). William the Conqueror, 
on his death-bed, exclaimed, “ Domine mea, 
Sanctze Dei Genetrici, me commendo !” (Orderic. 
Vitalis, quoted by Thierry, Histoire de la Conquéte 
de l Angleterre, livre vii.). These examples show 
that the title of “Mea Domina” was applied to 
the Blessed Virgin in the eleventh century. 
F. McP. 


Crown Lanvs (5 §,. iv. 187.)}—The Act of 
Indemnity, 12 Charles IL. cap. xi. (Manby’s Col- 
lection of Stat., pp. 31-39, Lond., 1667 ; Stat. of 
the Realm, vol. v. p. 227, fol., 1819), provided that 
bond fide purchases made during the usurpation 
should not be void; but this was limited to 
estates “not being the lands nor hereditaments of 
the late king, queen, prince, or of any archbishops, 
bishops, deans, deans or chapters, nor being lands 
or hereditaments sold, or given, or appointed 
to be sold or given, for the delinquency, or pre- 
tended delinquency, of any person or persons 
whatsoever, by virtue or pretext of any act, order, 
or ordinance, since the first day of January, 1641.” 

It was provided also that it should not extend 
to any “fabric lands,” or any “rent or revenues 
of any cathedral or other church,” or any “ plate 
or utensils and materials of, or belonging to, such 
churches,” &c. 

So that the land in Hyde Park which had been 
sold reverted without repurchase to the Crown, as 
part of the estates of the king. 

Ep. MArsHALt. 


Sir Witiram Moreton anp THE Moreton 
Famity (5 §. iv. 267.)—The following has been 
kindly sent to me by a friend for insertion in 
“N. & Q.” :— 

“I presume that your correspondent alludes to More- 
ton Hall, near Mow Cop, in Cheshire. On visiting it 
about a year ago I was told by the farmer who occupies 
a portion of it that it belonged to two maiden ladies, the 
last of the Moreton family. They reside in London, 
occasionally visiting the picturesque dwelling of their 
ancestors; but the principal part is no longer in a 
habitable condition, though as far as possible it is care- 
fully kept in repair, so that rain may not hasten its 
decay. M. MarsHatt. 

“ Stoke on Trent.” 

Emity Cote. 

Teignmouth. 


Bett Inscription (5'" §. iv. 308.)—Will Betr- 
HUNTER send me a rubbing of the inscription, and 
tell us where it is? J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Rev. Jonn Toomson or Duppineston (5 §, 
iv. 309.)— There is a very short account of his life 
in Beeton’s Modern Men and Women (n. d.), a 
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book which gives information, if many instances, 
not to be found in other larger similar works. 
F. A, Epwarps. 


Beriep in Camsric (5" §. iv. 248.)—The 
brie is mentioned because, by an Act of 30 
Car. II., it was compulsory to bury in woollen under 
a penalty of 51, which was, however, not uncom- 
monly paid by those who could afford it. This 
was repealed by an Act of 54 Geo. III. 

Cuarues F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


cam 


Bexhill. 


Hamoaze (5% §,. iv. 349.)—It is asked what 
is the meaning and derivation of Hamoaze. 
Strangers to the locality may be told that it is an 
enlargement of the river Tamar near its ending in 
Plymouth Sound. A person ina boat about its 
middle has the comfort of seeing land all round. 
At high water it may be a mile and a half wide ; 
in shape it is somewhat round. I have looked at 
Pry ce’s Cornish Dictionary and Bannister’s Corn ish 
Nomenclature, but do not find what suits my 
purpose. The following guess is offered for the 
consideration of the reader. The latter part of 
the word is the easier, and may be taken first : 
-oaze is the Gaelic wis in wisge, water. This word 
appears in the names of all the rivers called Esk, 
Exe, Ouse, Ose ; also in the familiar word whiskey. 
Gaelic has a preposition wim, around. Perhaps at 
one time there was a substantive like wim, mean- 
ing « round space or area. If the reader is willing 
to accept the hypothetical uim, Hamoaze may 
mean a round expanse of water. This would bea 
correct description, and it was this principle that 
most frequently guided the Celts when they gave 
names to places. Tuomas STRATTON. 

Stoke, Devonport. 








Anxson’s VOYAGES 5% §. iii. 489 ; iv. 78, 100.) 
— The carefulness and candour of Dr. Kippis, the 
editor of the Biographia Britannica, are well 
established, and in the memoir of Anson (vol. i. 
p. 216 he writes : 

As the history of this expedition, which laid the 
foundation of his future fortunes, hath, in consequence of 
the excellent account that has been written of it by the 
late Mr. Robins, aud the curious and interesting nature 
of the subject, been almost more read than any other 
that hath appeared, it is not necessary to give a detail 
of it in the present article. 

In the Bibliotheca Britannica, by Robert Watt, 
under the name Walter (R.), there is stated :— 

“ Anson’s voyage round the world......compiled from his 
papers, and published under his directions, Lond., 1748, 
4to. The principal parts of this work were compiled by 
Benjamin Robins, F.R.S.” 


And 





again, under the name Robins :— 
“Mr. Robins wrote the principal part of Anson’s 
voyage which goes under Walter's name.” 


The biographical dictionaries and all the cata- 
logues of large libraries, edited by such men as 





Bandinel, Todd, &c., give Robins credit for the 
principal part of the work. A proof of its popu- 
larity is that the fifth edition, “printed for the 
author by John and Paul Knapton, Lond., 1749,” 
is now before me. If Mr. Tew’s copy be the first 
edition, it will show that no fewer than five edi- 
tions were printed within (perhaps) less lapse of 
time than one year. 

From the title-page given by Mr. Tew, I think 
it to be probable that Walter supplied some of the 
materials, and supervised and published the work, 
but that Robins compiled it. If this conjecture 
be correct, the “certain modes of thought and ex- 
pression quite peculiar to the writer” would be 
accounted for ; but I do not desire to express any 
opinion pro or con. . EN 


de aXe 


“Girt crossing A Brook” (5 §. iv. 129, 
317.)—The late Lord de Tabley, then Sir John 
F. Leicester, formed the first gallery of works by 
sritish artists only. Thompson’s “ Girl crossing a 
Brook” was one of them, as may be seen in the 
Etchings from the Leicester Gallery, published in 

> > 


1825. Ze 


Tue Evizanetuan Granp Lottery (5* §. iv. 
127, 174, 336.)\—Whitney was certainly never 
poet laureate. The quotation given by Mr. Rue 
beginning, “‘ Written to the like effecte, vppon 
Video et taceo, her Maiesties poesie at the great 


| Lotterie in London,” will*be found in Whitney's 


Emblems, p. 61, 1586 (original edition, in my 
possession), and also in Mr. Green’s admirable fac- 
simile reprint, 1866. Queen Elizabeth had several 
mottoes, but, on the occasion of this lottery, she 
chose a special motto, or pdesie, as Whitney calls 
it, Video et taceo. so that the last line, 
“ Her Maiestie did make her choice, this Piesie for to 
haue,”’ 
simply refers to the Queen’s choice of the motto 
Video et taceo. For further references to this 
lottery, in addition to the valuable contribution 
of Dr. Riuweavtt’s, I would refer J. B. P. to 
Mr. Green’s notes on the subject at p. 332 of 
his reprint. G. W. Napier. 
Alderley Edge. 


Tue Spanish Hatr-Dotiar (5% §. iv. 328, 
352.)—Mr. Booxer’s relation was either hoaxed 
himself or he was disposed to test his relative’s 
credulity. The coin is a Spanish dollar (I doubt 
if there ever was such a coin as a Spanish half- 
dollar), and its history is this :—The silver coinage 
in the early part of the reign of Geo. III. was in a 
most deplorable condition. Shillings and sixpences 
were the only silver coins that were issued up to 
1817, and this at rare intervals. There were no 
crowns issued till 1818; but the deficiency of 
these coins had been supplied by the curious ex- 
pedient of stamping Spanish dollars with the head 
of Geo. III. by a mark like that used at Gold- 
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smiths’ Hall for stamping silver plate. This was 
in 1803. In 1804 this stamp was changed for a 
larger one of octagon shape, and in the same year 
the Bank tokens for five shillings were issued, 
which were, in fact, struck on the Spanish dollars. 
I perfectly remember the stamped Spanish dollar 
and the Bank tokens in circulation when I was a 
boy. The reader will find all about it in Hawkins’s 
English Silver Coins. Mr. Sava’s guess is an 
instance of how widely clever men may in their 
speculations wander from fact. = & & 


“Saunter” (5 §. iii. 408, 469; iv. 76, 177, 
272.)—I have never before seen the expression “ sit 
sauntering.” Yet “William Forreste, preeiste,” 
uses it in 1548, in his Poesye of Princelye Practyse, 
1548, King’s MS., 17 D. iii., Brit. Mus., leaf 29. 
The poem, a very dull one,—though interesting in 
one part, leaves 57-69, for its account of the condi- 
tion of England then,—is dedicated to the Protector 
Somerset, and advises Edward VI. what to do :— 
“When straungers greate/ yowre presence hathe none, 

take of yowre nobles/ youe compenye too keepe: 

doo not your selfe/ sitt santeringe alone : 

as wone that weare in studye most deepe ; 

at meale is no maner/ too sitt as a sleepe. 

Haue communication/ as yee beste thynke : 

suche solace/ as seemelie is/ as meate or drynke.” 

F. J. Furnivatt. 


Funerat Cakes at Wuirtsy (5" §. iv. 326.)— 
The Rev. N. F. Kemble, in a lecture on “The 
Funeral Customs of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land,” delivered at the Carlisle Diocesan Con- 
ference in August last, said :— 

“There is a custom in some places—it prevailed at 
Sebergham (a parish ten miles from Carlisle), when I 
was incumbent there—of giving to each person who 
attends at the house on the day of the funeral a small 
piece of rich cake carefully wrapped up in white paper 
and sealed. This used, I remember, to be carried round 
immediately before the lifting of the corpse. Each 
visitor, selecting one of the sealed packets, carried it un- 
opened home. I often tried to discover the meaning of 
this usage, but nobody seemed able to enlighten me.” 

See, on this subject, Boucher’s Glossary of Ar- 
chaic and Provincial Words, under the head of 
“ Arvel-Bread” ; also “ N. & Q.,” 2™4 S. iv. 368. 

JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 


Ciavpivs Amyanp (5@ §, iv. 348.)—He was 
the second son of Claudius Amyand, an eminent 
surgeon, Serjeant-Surgeon to George II., and one 
of the first appointed surgeons to St. George’s 
Hospital, who died in consequence of a fall in 
Greenwich Park in 1740. He was the son of a 
refugee from France at the Edict of Nantes. His 
eldest son was created a baronet in 1764. He was 
a celebrated City merchant, and probably lived in 
Laurence Pountney Lane, and was perhaps Handel’s 
executor. His eldest son, the second baronet, 
upon his marriage with the heiress of Velters Corne- 
wall, of Moccas Court, Herefordshire, took the 





name of Cornewall. The Rev. Sir George Henry 
Cornewall is the present and fifth baronet. The 
first baronet’s second son was Claudius Amyand. 
He held many political appointments ; succeeded 
to one after Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland. 
He was M.P. for Tregony and Sandwich. He 
died in 1774, without issue, having married Lady 
Northampton, and was buried in Langleybury 
Church, Hertfordshire. CuarLes Hawk1ys. 
Savile Row. 


It may interest Mr. Wryters to know that in the 
year 1762 there was a banking firm in London styled 
Sir George Amyand, Staples & Mercer, carrying 
on business in Cornhill, near to Gracechurch Street. 
In 1776 this firm became Staples, Baron Dims- 
dale & Co., 50, Cornhill, which now flourishes 
under the style of Dimsdale & Co. 

F, G. H. Price. 

Temple Bar. 


Aw Otp Sone (5% §. iv. 247.)—The old song 
asked for by your correspondent K. L. was written 
by Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto, a poet of the last 
century, and is considered one of the best and 
most pleasing of his songs. That it was set by 
Arne, I doubt; at any rate I have not met with it 
under his name, and this is a matter on which Miss 
Seward might very well be mistaken. The song 
was written, I believe, to an old Scotch air, “ My 
apron, dearie,” and is to be found in several col- 
lections of Scotch songs—among others Johnson’s 
Musical Museum and the more important collec- 
tion published by George Thomson, the friend of 
Robert Burns. C. OLDERSHAW. 

Leicester. 


This “ beautiful pastoral song,” as Sir Walter 
thought it, is by Sir Gilbert Elliot, father of the 
first Lord Minto. He died in 1777. As it is in 
most collections of Scottish minstrelsy, K. L. may 
easily find it. There are three six-line stanzas, 
and the final couplet is— 

“ Ah, what had my youth with ambition to do? 

Why left I Amynta? Why broke I my vow?” 
Mortimer CoLiins. 
Knowl Hill, Berks. 


Dean Swirt (5 §. iv. 328.)—I refer Mr. 
Marx to the well-known lines in Dr. Johnson’s 
Vanity of Human Wishes :— 

“ In life’s last scene what prodigies surprise, 

Fears of the brave and follies of the wise ; 

From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires a driveller and a show.” 

But I cannot tell Johnson’s authority for the last 
word, as the Penny Cyclopedia, vol. xxii. p. 409, 
in a long article on Swift, speaks only of his 
mental imbecility, without a word as to any one 
making a show of him ; nor does Thackeray, in his 
English Humourists, mention the fact, if it be 
one. Witiiam Wine. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 
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“Nuncneon” (5 §. iv. 366.)—The tracing of 
the derivation of this word to nonechenche is, it 
seems to me, quite justifiable ; but I cannot ac- 
quiesce in Mr. Sxeat’s view that chenche is not 

quench, merely on the ground that it is too great 
a wrench. There is no reason whatever, that I am 
able to perceive, why chenche and quench should 
not be forms of the same vocable. We have a 
close and most instructive analogy in the follow- 
ing forms of another vocable, namely, Kirk (Scotch), 
Kirche (German), and Church (English). Schenche, 
cenche, and quench are quite parallel. It is thought 
that, on reconsideration, Mr. Skear will agree in 
this conclusion. Henry Kineour. 


It is evident from Mr. Skeat’s note that he was 
not aware that the same etymology of the word 
nuncheon had been given by me, about twenty-five 
years ago, in the Proceedings of the Bury and 
Suffolk Archeological Institute. I have not the 
volume by me, but I believe it was in vol. i. 
p. 180. It will there be seen to be probable that 
the word noonscench came to mean something to 
eat, as well as something to drink, between meals. 

W. 5S. Watrorp, F.S.A, 


I cannot agree with your respected correspon- 
dent Mr. Skxeat on the etymology of luncheon. 
I believe it to be derived from the Spanish word 
once (eleven), pronounced “ on-ce,” which is used 
for the intermediate meal bet ween alinuerzo (break- 
fast) and comida (dinner). This intermediate meal 
is called T’on-ce, pronounced in this sense “lon- 
che,” and is generally served up at eleven o'clock. 
And as Spanish was the Court language in Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles II., at which time 
many Spanish customs were introduced into this 
country, and many Spanish words Anglicized, this 
was probably one of them. The Spanish for a 
slice of meat is “loncha de carné,” for a slice of 
bread “ loncha de pan.” 

Georce Peacock, F.R.G.S. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 


Krxye Hewry VIII. ar Hien Beecn (5* §. iv. 
308.)—Mr. Wrixters’s statement about King Hal 
having retired to High Beech, near Loughton, 
Essex, just before the execution of Anne Boleyn, 
to await the signal of her death, is to me quite a 
new version of the story, which was originated, as 
far as I can learn, by Dr. Nott, in his Life of the 
Earl of Surrey (the poet), who gives Epping 
Forest as the scene of the incident. Ainsworth, 
however, in his romance of Windsor Castle, tells 
us that the king went to hunt in the great park at 
Windsor, and after crossing Cranbourne Chase 
left his attendants and proceeded to Snow Hill to 
await the signal. Watrter S. Raeien. 

Temple Club. 


Mr. Winyrers will find the anecdote in Miss 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, 





vol. iii. p. 6, but how far that is “reliable an- 
thority ” I leave to him. HERMENTRUDE, 


3EN Jonson (5" §. iv. 346.)—Plutarch wrote a 
life of Epaminondas, but it is no longer extant ; 
see preface to Langhorne’s Translat., pp. 51, 52, 
ed. 1826. He, however, often mentions him else- 
where, but not, apparently, to the effect quoted out 
of Sylva; see Bryant’s Index. 

“ Epaminondas” was once Anglified as follows : 
“ Ape-o’-mine-own-days.” LYTTELTON. 

SHiscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 

Introduction to the Devout Life. By St. Francis 

of Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. (Riving- 

tons.) 
THE above, which is a new translation, is the latest 
addition to the “ Library of Spiritual Works for 
English Catholics.” St. Francis of Sales seems a 
modern gentleman missionary when compared with 
St. Francis cf Assisi, whose teaching, however, he 
himself imitated with the fervour of a disciple—at 
once enthusiastic and judicious. The Genevese 
bishop and prince, while quite as earnest, is far 
inferior to the author of the Imitation. He has 
not the art of condensation, and requires a chapter 
where Thomas & Kempis needs but a verse, and 
says more in it, with the smartness of an epigram 
and the happy application of a proverb. St. 
Francis of Sales is very fond of similes, but he 
rides that skittish sort of cattle with heedlessness, 
and often gets a tumble in consequence. Still, he 
is competent to map out the ways that lead to 
devoutness of life, one of which is auricular con- 
fession. He is aware of the many difficulties in 
the path, but he recommends those who despair to 
have good heart, work on in hope—nay, in con- 
fidence, and sing, as they wend or tarry, one of the 
songs of Francis of Assisi :— 

** A cause des biens que j'attends 
Les travaux me sont passe-temps.” 

A student of this earnest and elaborate book 
may find great interest in comparing or contrasting 
with its chapters on one theme the simple phrases 
in the Psalms of David, such as—“* O Lord God 
of Hosts, blessed is the man that putteth his trust 
in Thee ”—“ Them that are meek shall He guide 
in judgment, and such as are gentle, them shall He 
learn His way ”—“ Though Iam sometimes afraid, 
yet will I put my trust in Thee ”—“ For the great- 
ness of Thy mercy reacheth unto the Heavens, and 
Thy truth unto the clouds ”—“ My soul, wait thou 
still upon God, for my hope is in Him”—“ Who 
forgiveth all thy sin, and healeth all thine infirmi- 
ties "—“ Yea, even as a father pitieth his own 
children, even so is the Lord merciful to them that 
fear Him.” These and a hundred other such 
instructive and comforting words tend, at least, to 
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lead men who desire to live a devout life to prefer 
to all others the confessor of King David. 


The Autobiography of Anne Lady Halkett. Edited 
by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. (Printed for the 
Camden Society.) 

Tue above lady, the editing of whose autobiogra- 

hy must have been a labour of love to the late 

Me Nichols, was born in London in 1622. Her 
father was Thomas Murray, Prince Charles’s tutor, 
and for a brief time Provost of Eton. He died 
early, after which the widow and her children 
dwelt in St. Martin’s Lane. Boys and girls, they 
seem to have been well educated, and kept under 
severe discipline. Anne Murray learnt languages, 
music, and all kinds of needlework. Every summer 
morning at five, and every winter morning at six, 
she and the other members of her family were in 
church! They walked in Spring Gardens till that 
fashionable resort was invaded by vulgar people ; 
and they often went to the play; but Anne is 
silent as to the merits of the actors. Love, of 
course, crept in, and a somewhat harsh mother did 
not tend to bring it to happy issue. The pious 
and simple-minded maiden was twice cruelly jilted, 
and it was not till she was past thirty that she was 
happily married to a worthy Scottish baronet, by 
whose name she is now known. One of the in- 
cidents of her life was connected with the escape 
of James, Duke of York, from London, which she 
mainly helped to the success with which it was 
carried out. The book abounds in illustrations of 
town and country life in both England and Scot- 
land. On one occasion, when a little pressed for 
money, and creditors were uncivil, we find her 
taking temporary refuge in Whitefriars (Alsatia), 
as her brother had done before her, like Scott’s 
Nigel. When Lady Halkett died in 1699, she 
had been twenty-three years a widow, after twenty 
years of calm and happy married life. There is so 
much to interest the reader in this record of an 
eventful life passed in eventful times that our only 
regret is that it is not longer. Of all Cavalier 
ladies yet chronicled, Lady Halkett seems to us 
the most quaint, natural, amusing, and lovable. 





Catholic Reform Movement in the Italian Church. By 
W. Chauncy Langdon. (Rivingtons.) 

Correspondence between the Secretaries of the Friends of 
Spiritual Enlightenment and the Anglo-Continental 
Society. (Rivingtons.) 

The Second Conference of Bonn. An Address Delivered 
in Lincoln Cathedral, on Sunday, Aug. 29, 1875, by 
Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A., Prebendary. With a Sum- 
mary of the Proceedings of the Conference. (W. Wells 
Gardner.) 

In a position of no small difficulty, amidst a population 

clinging tenaciously to the idea of freedom from the 

intervention of the foreigner in their Ecclesiastical no 
less than in their Political regimen, Dr. Chauncy Lang- 
don won for himself the esteem of Italian statesmen, and 
the confidence of Italian clergy. The narrative which 
he was thus enabled to draw up of that movement for 
Catholic Reform in Italy, which seemed the one luminous 





point in Latin Christendom, when as yet the German 
movement was not, will be found a valuable help to 
understanding the state of the Italian Church during the 
pontificate of Pius IX. A movement which has enlisted 
the sympathy and more or less active co-operation of 
such men as Cardinal D’Andrea, Mgr. Tiboni, Bishop 
Caputo, among the clergy, and Prof. Bianciardi, the 
founder of the “ Esaminatore,” Count Tasca, and others, 
among the laity, deserves the careful attention of all 
who wish to see Reform prevail over Revolution in the 
Latin, no less than in the Teutonic portion of the West- 
ern Patriarchate. To Mr. Meyrick we are indebted for 
some interesting and valuable contributions to the con- 
temporary history of the movement in Germany. It is 
curious to read such a sentence as the following :—“ There 
is no danger for England becoming now Ultramontane ; 
but if you disestablish your Church in England the 
danger will be a great one. Don't you find it so? ""—and 
to note that its writer dates from the Marble Palace, St. 
Petersburg. The “ Friends of Spiritual Enlightenment ” 
are evidently watching keenly all that is going on in the 
Politico-Ecclesiastical wor!d, as we!l as in the strict do- 
main of Theology; and it is a remarkable sign of the 
times that the able and indefatigable secretary of the 
St. Petersburg section of the society, Colonel Kiréef, 
should be a layman, and an A.D.C. of the Grand Duke 
Constantine. He has followed the progress of the move- 
ment in Germany from the Congress of Cologne to the 
second Bonn Conference, «nd has carried on a constant 
correspondence with his Western friends during the 
intervals between the various meetings. Of the last 
Conference, the largest gathering of Oriental theologians 
in the West since the Council of Florence, Mr. Meyrick’s 
Lincoln address gives a brief sketch, together with a 
clear précis of the history of the doctrinal questions 
which formed the principal subject of discussion. It 
will be interesting to many, especially to those who be- 
lieve, with Mr. Meyrick, that at the Bonn Conference 
** the aim of all was Truth, and the path pursued in order 
to arrive at Truth was that of love, forbearance, tolerance, 
and generosity.” 


“Sr. Parrick WAS A GENTLEMAN” (5 8, iv. 339.)— 
This song is, I believe, rightly ascribed to Prof. Wilson. 
He wrote an article entitled “ Streams” in Blackwood 
for April, 1826. In this Christopher North is repre- 
sented as enlivening a picnic at the falls of the Beauly 
by singing this mock-Irish song; and—which is an un- 
usual circumstance with him—he gives the notes of the 
air. J. H. I. Oaxuey. 


C. CuTHBeERrt will find this song, and all that is known 
of its author or authors, in Lyricks of /reland, by Samuel 
Lover, published in 1858 by Houlston & Wright, Pater- 
noster Row. In the explanatory head-note Lover says: 
* According to the late Mr. Crofton Croker, who ela- 
borately annotated this song, it is a mosaic production, 
the work of many hands; three verses being written in 
1814 by a couple of gentlemen, who went to a masquerade 
in Cork as ballad singers. These verses grew into popu- 
larity, and other verses were added from time to time.” 

M. M. A. 


This song was written and sung by the late John 
Toleken, Esq., of the Grand Parade, Cork. He was 
highly respected in the commercial world, and greatly 
liked and beloved in private society. Old people still 
remember his admirable comic acting and singing as 
a member of a body of amateur dramatists, called the 
Apollo Society. In later years he retired from business 
on a handsome independence, and resided in Dublin with 
his eldest son, the distinguished Dr. Toleken, S.F.T.C.D. 
in whose house he died, at an advanced age, severa 
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years ago. His well-known song is often repeated with 
spurious additions, oy unknown imitators, which are 
palpably deficient in the racy humour of the original. 

8. 

Mr. W. H. Autyvrt writes :—“ If Dr. Trusler’s sermon 
on The Duty of a Parish to their Minister, 1759, was 
printed at Hertford, will J. O. kindly oblige me with a 
verbatim copy of the imprint, and a collation of the 
book? The earliest Hertford book known to Dr. Cotton 
is dated 1777.” 

Tue Rey. H. T. Evtacompr’s Detailed Account of the 
Bells in all the Old Parish Churches of Somersetshire, 
their Founders, Legends, &c., is announced as being “just 
ready.” This account was first undertaken for the 
Archzxological Society of that county. It was after- 
wards recast and much lengthened, with many additional 
illustrations, for the Exeter Diocesan Architectural 
Society. There is added to the above an olla podrida 
of bell matters of general interest. 

ArcHAOLOGICAL InstrtuTE.—WNov. 5.—Sir 8. D. Scott, 
Bart., V.P., in the chair.—The Chairman made some 
remarks appropriate to the opening of the new Session, 
and expressed his regret at the recent decease of Dr. 
Hook, an old member of the Society.—Mr. Poole read 
“ Notices of the Sepulchral Brasses and other Monu- 
ments in Margate Church,” and exhibited rubbings, and 
a palimpsest found there —Mr. Cowper read “‘ Notes on 
an Entrenched Camp in Epping Forest” not in the 
Ordnance Map.—Sir G. Scott sent drawings of recent 
discoveries at Westminster.—Mr. Henderson brought a 
beautiful Oriental hand-warmer, said to have been used 
by the Shahs of Persia.—Mr. Fowler sent the sword 
found in the foundations of the New Opera-house,— 
Mr. Bernhard Smith, an inscribed wheel-lock rifle and 
crossbow bolts, German,—Mr. Tregellas, a flint found on 
Lizard Down, and relics found at Thames Ditton,—Mrs. 
Kerr, photographs of Italian subjects,—and Mr. Corbet, 
flint arrow-head and knife found in Derbyshire. 

“Men or Kent” anp “Kentish Men.”—On this 
subject Mr. Furley has addressed the following to a 
Kent paper :— 

“Our earliest bishoprics were generally co-extensive 
with kingdoms; thus, with the two sees of Canterbury 
and Rochester, we find East and West Kent for a time 
ruled over by two distinct sovereigns. The terms ‘ East 
and West Kentings’ were preserved until the very down- 
fall of the Saxon Monarchy. Sigired, in the seventh 
century, calls himself ‘ King of half Kent’ (History of the 
Weald of Kent, v. i. p. 114), and the local burthens of 
the county (as we have lately seen) continued to be sepa- 
rately charged until the commencement of the present 
century. This division, which has undergone little if any 
change during the last 300 years, is regulated by our 
hundreds and not by our parishes, which are frequently 
severed. Portions of the Weald, for instance, are situated 
in Bast as wellas West Kent, and the favour shown to 
hops grown in East Kent, referred to by K. A. 8., has 
served to preserve this boundary line. Of this I will give 
an instance. For all civil purposes it would be more con- 
venient that the parish of Wittersham, in East Kent, and 
forming part of the Ashford petty sessional division, 
should be transferred to Cranbrook ; but when the sub- 
ject was agitated thirty years ago the hop-planters of 
Wittersham opposed the change, solely from the fear of 
losing their Kast Kent trade mark. 

“The assertion that the inhabitants of Kent living 
east of the Medway, who style themselves ‘ Men of Kent,’ 
were never conquered, is as baseless a fancy as the boast 
that slavery never existed in our county. If, in older 
times, the men of East Kent, from their local position, 
often formed our British vanguard, the men of West 





Kent had, at a later period, their share of sangui 
conflicts. I have before now had to consider both these 
questions, and the conclusion that I have come to, as [ 
have expressed in my History of the Weald of Kent, is 
that the term ‘Men of Kent,’ when applied to the 
residents in the Eastern division, and ‘ Kentish Men,’ 
when applied to those residing in West Kent, has been 
used since the Norman Conquest solely for the purpose of 
local distinction, and not from any imagined superiority 
of one part of Kent over the other. This is my solution 
of ‘ the puzzling question’ asked by K. A. S., and which 
I submit quantum valeat.—I remain, your obedient ser- 
vant, Ropert Furey, 

“ Ashford, Nov. 4, 1875.” 

** MEMORIALS OF THE WeEstEY FAMILY” is the title 
of a new work nearly ready for publication by Messrs, 
8. W. Partridge & Co., which will include biographies, 
with photographic portraits, of the principal members 
of the Wesley family for 250 years. The work is pre- 
pared chiefly from original letters and documents, mam 
of which will appear for the first time in connexion wi 
Lives of the Wesleys. 


RMotices to Correspontents. 

PupsEY AND THE Pupsry Famrty (5" S. iv. 380.)—Mr. 
8. Rayyer writes :—“This old Northern family derived 
its name from the village named, where they origin 
resided before the acquisition of Bolton-by-Boll 
Cc. L. W. will find his question fully answered in 
‘N. & Q,’ 4" 8S. ix. 487; also in the Yorkshire M 
zine, vol. iii. p. 428 (or No. 33), which may be 
I believe, for six penny stamps from the publisher, 8 
Hallfield Road, Bradford, Yorkshire.” 

LaycauMA, referring to the words (4 S. xi. 117), 
“ When the soft tear steals silently down from the eye,” 
&e., writes :— I recently came across them in Man 
Thoughts of Many Minds. They form eight lines (noe 
consecutive) of a poem by Sheridan. I have looked in 
ye or: two editions of his works, but have failed to find 
them.” 

“ SoLAMEN MISERIS,” &c, (5 S. iv. 365.)—F. R. writes? 
—“In the notices to correspondents, 4" S. viii. 20, the 
editor of ‘N. & Q.’ says: ‘ We are informed that this 
line will be found in the index to Winterton’s Pode 7 
minores Greci.’” 

Ernevperta (5% 8. iv. 371) will find the passage re 
ferred to in the Rev. F. W. Robertson’s sermon on Th 
Loneliness of Christ, 1st series, p. 270. W. Drixs. 

Chichester. 

J. Macray.—* The Earliest Mention of Shakspeare,” 
i ee See “N. & Q.,” 4" 8, xi. 378, 491; xii. 179) 

iy ie 

R. C. A. P.—It may be pronounced either as an BE 
lish or an Italian word. 

“‘ TREE AND SERPENT WorsuiP,” by Hargrave Jennings. 
H. 8. asks who published this work ? J 

H. T. E. (Clyst St. George.)—The motto has bees 
printed. See ante, p. 288. 

J. T. M.—Forwarded to Mr. Toms. 

F. Rutz.—Song forwarded. 
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